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Presidents and Their Successors. 


EVERAL PERSONS are telling what they say 
President McKinley told them regarding his choice 
of a successor. Senator Hanna, ex-Secretary Root, 
and other distinguished Republicans have thus been 
cited as favorites of Mr. McKinley. All of these 
stories of preferences cannot be true. Possibly none 
of them is true. The truth or falsity, however, of 
any or all of them is a matter of no consequence. 

Presidents are not in the habit of dictating their 
successors in this country. Jefferson named Madison, 
Madison put Monroe forward, and Jackson selected 
Van Buren. The list of Presidents, however, who had 
influence in the choice of the men who followed them 
ended right there. Washington had a good deal of in- 
fluence over his countrymen, but if his wish had been 
consulted somebody other than John Adams would 
probably have been the second President. John Quincy 
Adams was at the head of Monroe’s Cabinet for eight 
years. Theoretically, he belonged to Monroe’s party, 
but Monroe had a different choice for President to suc- 
ceed himself. Pierce and Buchanan look as nearly 
alike as two peas when viewed in the retrospect, but 
Buchanan was very far from being Pierce’s choice as 
a successor. 

The fact that Monroe wanted Crawford to succeed 
himself, if it had any influence at all in the voting, 
helped to put Crawford in the third place, where he 
landed, instead of in the first place, where Monroe 
wished to have him. About the last man that Grant 
desired for a successor was Hayes. Grant’s choice 
was Conkling. Cleveland so thoroughly disliked the 
Democrat who was theoretically put in the line of suc- 
cession to him by the Chicago convention of 1896, 
William J. Bryan, that he voted for that Democrat’s 
Republican opponent, or is believed to have done so. 

The Republican party respects the memory of Mr. 
McKinley, but if he had lived the party would not 
have allowed him to name his successor. This repub- 
lic is not an oligarchy or a hereditary government. 
We have no Diaz in the United States. The American 
people choose their Presidents. The man who would 
have been McKinley’s successor in the White House in 
1904, if McKinley had lived to finish out his term, is 
the man who was put on the ticket with McKinley in 
1900. It was not McKinley, or Platt, or Hanna, who 
selected that man for second place four years ago. 
The people of the United States did it. And they will 
choose Theodore Roosevelt for the first place in 1904, 
despite the hostility of financial juntas or political 
cabals. 

* * 


Good and Bad Labor Laws. 


HE FRIENDS and advocates of free labor should 
keep a vigilant eye on Albany this winter, for the 
representatives of the labor unions have a long and 
formidable list of bills which they propose to push 
through during the present session. Like other meas- 
ures which have secured a place upon the statute- 
books through influences exerted in the same quarter, 
these proposed laws are by no means to be condemned 
asa whole. Some of them, like the bill providing for 
semi-monthly payment of certain employés, one re- 
quiring the labeling of tenement-house goods, and an- 
other providing that fifty-six hours per week shall be 
the maximum time in which women shall be employed 
in factories, are commendable enough, and may rightly 
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be favored and urged by all who are interested in 
the welfare of the working classes. But with a few 
notable exceptions the measures proposed are mis- 
chievous and some utterly preposterous. To the 
former class belong the bill prohibiting the granting of 
an injunction in case of a strike, without notifying the 
party to be enjoined in order that he may have his 
day in court, and those prohibiting the sub-letting of 
State and municipal contracts, providing that four 
deputy factory inspectors shall be representatives of 
the metal polishers’ trade, and providing for the em- 
ployment of citizen labor and the payment of the pre- 
vailing rate of wages on contracts for constructing 
the State barge canal. All these contemplate a wholly 
needless interference with prevailing laws and condi- 
tions, and an enforced recognition of the unions in 
places where such recognition would prejudice the 
rights of both employés and non-union workers. There 
is nO apparent reason why the metal polishers should be 
favored with appointments on the factory-inspection 
list more than a score of other trades that might be 
mentioned, and the discrimination would be certain to 
work harm and not good. 

Among the proposed bills that may be justly con- 
demned as preposterous are those providing that the- 
atres be placed under the supervision and inspection of 
the State labor bureau, and that when women are 
taken ill they should be attended by women. The 
supervision and inspection of theatres are duties that 
properly belong to the police and the department of 
buildings, working in conjunction, as they do in most 
cities, and there is nothing to be gained by changing 
the present course of procedure. Neither does any 
sufficient cause appear for permitting the appoint- 
ment of volunteer factory inspectors by labor unions, 
as one of these bills proposes. Except where such au- 
thority was lodged in the hands of discreet and rea- 
sonable men, it would be certain to result in many need- 
less annoyances and embarrassments to honest and 
well-intentioned employers. 

We have no disposition to underrate the value and 
importance of legislation designed to better the con- 
ditions of the working classes, and we fully recognize 
the benefits that have already resulted from the efforts 
of organized labor along this line, especially in shorten- 
ing the hours of work and in lessening the evils of 
child labor. Nevertheless, all the large and positive 
good achieved by such means does not justify the en- 
actment of ill-considered and impertinent laws, some 
of which seem to be designed for no better purpose than 
to harass employers and make the way of the non- 
union workers as dangerous and difficult as possible. 
The State Legislature has no right to discriminate 
against free labor, and it will be false and recreant to 
its duty if it passes some of these bills which have 
that end in view. 

. . 


Side-lights on Ship Subsidies. 


[NTERESTING side-lights and much that is appli- 

cable to our own needs appear in a discussion over 
ship subsidies now in progress in England, started 
by the assertion of Mr. Chamberlain in a recent Liver- 
pool speech that British shipping is not sufficiently 
subsidized in proportion to British trade. A difference 
of opinion seems to exist as to whether England or 
Germany is the more liberal to its shipping interests 
in this matter of subsidies, but the significance of the 
discussion lies in the admitted fact that the foreign 
trade of both nations is profiting immensely by the 
policy of governmental aid. The whole question of com- 
mercial supremacy between Germany and England, 
the two chief competing nations of Europe in the 
foreign markets, is avowedly dependent upon the liber- 
ality of their respective governments in this direction. 

The British government has recently entered into a 
contract with the Cunard line for the construction of 
two vessels capable of maintaining a minimum speed 
of twenty-four knots an hour, and the terms of this 
contract are fairly illustrative of the policy maintained 
by Great Britain for the encouragement of its merchant 
marine. The government pledges itself, under its con- 
tract with the Cunard company, to pay annually for 
twenty years the sum of $340,000 for the conveyance 
of the Saturday mails from Liverpool and Queenstown 
to New York, and an additional subsidy equivalent to 
$750,000 annually for general purposes. It also agrees 
to loan the money required for the construction of the 
two vessels to the amount of about $13,000,000, the 
loan to bear interest at the rate of 2 3-4 per cent., to 
be secured by a first mortgage upon the company’s 
entire fleet, and to be repaid in twenty annual install- 
ments. Under this agreement the Cunard company 
will receive in the twenty years from government 
sources about $15,000,000, of which it will return only 
$13,000,000, leaving a margin of about $2,000,000 to 
cover the risks and losses involved in keeping these 
high-speed vessels in commission. All of this expense, 
large as it seems, and to one steamship line only, is 
allowed, virtually without question or opposition, by 
the British government and is generally regarded as a 
most valuable investment of public funds. The only 
question is that raised by Mr. Chamberlain, viz.: 
Should the government not be still more liberal in view 
of increasing competition in the foreign trade ? 

With such policies to go upon, and such success at- 
tending their operations, why should so much opposi- 
tion be encountered when a like policy is proposed for 
the encouragement and building up of American ship- 
ping ? Germany and England are our chief commer- 
cial competitors, and both of them are outstripping us 
in the foreign markets because of their immensely 
superior shipping facilities, made possible by liberal 
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subsidies. We have the better goods, but they have 
more and better ships. They are building up their 
merchant marine by government aid every year, while 
ours, feeble as it now is, is growing weaker all the 
time. We have set out to emulate the nations of Eu- 
rope in the size and strength of our navy. Why not 
carry the spirit of emulation a little further and com- 
pete with them in the numbers and efficiency of our 
merchant ships? We are proposing to spend at least 
$100,000,000 a year on naval construction. One-tenth 
of that sum expended in judicious subsidies would go 
far toward placing our foreign trade on a basis of 
equality with that of our great European competitors. 


ia e 
The Plain Truth. 


AN EXCELLENT bill has been introduced at Albany 
providing for the systematic keeping and exami- 
nation of all municipal books and records in New York 
City. The passage of sucha bill might enable some 
centralized authority to uncover and put an end to a 
great number of Tammany’s most profitable grafts in 
the various municipal departments of greater New 
York. It is not surprising, therefore, that the appear- 
ance of this bill created a sensation among Tammany’s 
grafters, but it is surprising that they were able to 
deceive some of the best newspapers in New York by 
the customary outcry that the measure is an anti- 
home-rule bill. Every citizen of New York believes 
in home rule, but the sort of home rule we would have 
if our legislation depended upon Tammany’s hench- 
men at Albany would be insufferable. The fact that 
Senator Pat McCarren, the distinguished Tammany 
**statesman,’’ whose rapid accumulation of wealth 
since he has been in politics has been the subject of as 
much surprise as comment, is the bitterest opponent 
of the new fiscal measure at Albany has significance. 
_ 


OR REASONS not easy to understand, a large sec- 
tion of the American press has shown an increas- 
ing disposition in recent years to seize upon and mag- 
nify everything that might be construed as an act of 
unfriendliness toward this country on the part of Ger- 
many, whereas the events and happenings that havea 
marked tendency in the opposite direction are stu- 
diously ignored. Much has been made, for instance 
altogether too much— of German colonization schemes 
in South America, most of which are flat financial 
failures, any way, and little or nothing about such posi- 
tive evidences of friendliness and good-will as the 
presentation to our government by the Emperor Wil- 
liam of a statue of Frederick the Great. This statue, 
which is by Uphues, and is said to be a masterpiece of 
art, is designed for the new War College at Washing- 
ton, when that institution is completed. The gift 
was, moreover, accompanied with expressions of such 
evident sincerity and hearty good-will on the part of 
the German Emperor that no one but a confirmed and 
hopeless cynic could read into the event anything other 
than a happy and kindly meaning. The German ruler 
has never, in fact, failed to make the most of every 
opportunity to manifest a cordial feeling toward the 
American people, and there is no good reason to sup- 
pose he has ever entertained any other. 
_ 
T IS incomprehensible that a true Republican should 
assume an attitude antagonistic to civil-service re- 
form. In attacking the merit system recently in the 
House at Washington and in leading the movement, in 
committee of the whole, which resulted in striking 
out temporarily from the legislative appropriation bill 
the paragraph providing for the salaries and expenses 
of the Civil Service Commission, Messrs. Grosvenor 
(O.) and Hepburn (la.) acted in direct conflict with 
the platform and principles of their party. The scan- 
dal in the Post-office Department should have taught 
them more wisdom. The friends and advocates of 
the merit system in the government service are mak- 
ing much of the facts disclosed in Mr. Bristow’s re- 
port on the post-office frauds showing that of all the 
officials charged with wrongdoing in that connection 
not one had entered the government service by a reg- 
ular competitive examination. All the men who have 
been shown by the recent investigation to be false to 
their trusts were persons who received their appoint- 
ments by political influence or as personal favors from 
friends. These facts furnished Carl Schurz with a 
most effective argument in his recent address before 
the National Civil Service Reform League. The in- 
ferences to be drawn therefrom in favor of the merit 
system are so obvious that it is difficult to understand 
how they can be overlooked by any one not entirely 
blinded by the sophistry of the spoilsmen. If the re- 
cent exposures of crime and scandal in various branches 
of the government service have taught one thing more 
plainly than another it has been the grave peril that 
menaces our public service through the retention of 
any vestige of the spoils system in appointments to 
places of trust and responsibility under the govern- 
ment. It is evident enough now, if it never was be- 
fore, that the country can never have a purified and 
honest public service where any class of government 
appointments is left to the politicians to be peddled 
out in payment for political debts or to be assigned to 
chronic office-seekers on the lookout for sinecures and 
opportunities for ‘‘ graft.’’ The pressure to exempt 
various so-called ‘‘ confidential’’ places from the oper- 
ations of the civil-service law should be discouraged 
and resisted, since a compliance with it is almost cer- 
tain to result in more evil than good. The law may 
seem to work a hardship in a few special cases, but 
experience has amply demonstrated its wisdom and 
practicability, and it ought to be adhered to and en- 
forced more vigorously in the future than in the past. 
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[N THE course of his argument before the Alaska 
boundary tribunal, during the recent session in 
London, Mr. Hannis Taylor related the following story : 
He said that he deemed it one of the rarest privileges 
of his life to have known long and well Edward Au- 
gustus Freeman, whom he regarded as one of the 
greatest of English historians, living or dead. If ever 
there was an Englishman to the core it was Freeman, 
with all his firmness of opinion, kindness of heart, and 
strength of prejudice if he did not like a man or thing. 
On one occasion, when dining with him at a hotel in 
St. Louis, Mr. Taylor innocently asked him: ‘‘ Mr. 
Freeman, what is your estimate of Froude as a histo- 
rian?’’ Said Mr. Taylor: ‘*‘He looked at me in a 
strange kind of way, and then he replied, ‘I will tell 
you what I think about Froude. If ever you read any- 
thing he writes, read it with care; read it over and 
over and over again, and fix it in your mind so that 
you will not forget it, for then you will know one 
thing certain, and that is that by no possibility did it 
ever happen in that way.’ ”’ 
_ 
HE LITERARY world is much interested in the 
new book, “‘ Free, Not Bound,’’ by Mrs. Spencer 
Trask, of Saratoga, 
N. Y. Mrs. Trask, 
who is the wife of 
the well-known 
banker of that 
name, has achieved 
a true literary tri- 
umph in her beauti- 
ful new story. Mrs. 
Trask, who was Miss 
Katrina Nichols, of 
Brooklyn, hasalways 
been known to the 
smart world. She 
took up writing 
when very young, 
and everything she 
has written has 
served to teach a 
lesson of reverence 
and purity. There 
MRS. SPENCER TRASK, is always such orig- 
Wealthy society woman, who has won fame inality and charm in 
as a brilliant writer. — Lorey. her way of telling a 
story that the reader 
is absorbed and held captive to the end. Mrs. Trask 
began her literary career as a writer of short stories. 
Later she published some very beautiful poems, notably 
‘Under King Constantine.’’ Mrs. Trask is, as well 
as Mr. Trask, widely known and loved for her deeds 
of charity and generosity. There is no more beau- 
tiful country place in America than Yaddo, her Sara- 
toga home. And there she gathers about her the 
cream of the literary and artistic, as well as that of 
the fashionable, world. 





A 

THIRTY YEARS ago a treaty of peace between the 

Sioux and the Ojibway Indians was made through 
the mediation of a mission- 
ary, who is stil] living, the 
Rev. S. G. Wight, of Oberlin, 
O. Mr. Wight was visited in 
1872 by the chief of the 
Ojibways, who solemnly af- 
firmed that he wanted a 
meeting between the Sioux 
and the Ojibways, to make a 
treaty of peace which the 
Great Spirit would approve, 
and which should last for- 
ever. ‘‘I am tired,’’ said 
the chief, ‘‘of war and 
bloodshed.’’ Such a meet- 
ing was arranged. A com- 
mission of twenty Sioux men 
and five Sioux women was 
constituted, who were guard- 
ed by twenty Ojibways and 
were greeted by a company 





REV. 8. G. WIGHT, 
Missionary who brought about of 1,500 people whom the 
9* “9 


i Oiibeaveand Soux Ojibway chief had collected 
to meet them. The commis- 
sioners were the guests of the Ojibways for two 
weeks, and the representatives of both tribes spent 
that period in conference, in singing and praying, 
feasting and dancing. Mr. Wight recently dictated 
a full account of the history to a fellow-clergyman and 
fellow - townsman in Oberlin, older than himself, the 
Rev. Reuben Hatch, aged eighty-nine years. He 
states that there has been no return to the old order 
of savagery, that the treaty has been kept by both 
tribes. and that they exchange visits and co-operate in 
matters of detail. 


NFOUNDED REPORTS have been circulated at 
various times during the past two or three years 

to the effect that President Diaz, of Mexico, was about 
to resign on account of advanced age or ill health. The 
announcement is now made, however, on good author- 
ity, that the change thus foreshadowed will certainly 
occur in the next few months. President Diaz pro- 
poses to make a tour of Europe sometime this year. 
It is believed that the Hon. José Ives Limantour, 
now Minister of Finance, will be appointed Vice- 
President and acting President, and that should he 
succzed in preserving the peace Diaz will resign in his 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT | 


favor. There are other powerful aspirants to the 
presidency; noticeably General Bernado Reyes, ex- 
Minister of 
War and now 
Governor of 
Nuevo Leon. 
General 
Reyes, after 
President 
Diaz, is the 
man most be- 
loved by the 
army, and is 
reputed to be 
a bitter ene- 
my of Liman- 
tour. The 
latter is a 
brilliant 
financier and 
apparently a 
safe man. 
He is the fa- 
vored candi- 
date of the 
conservative 
and property- 
owning class. 
General] JOSE IVES LIMANTOUR, 
R eyes has Who may bogame the Sov ee geemicen ot 
been a gallant 
and successful military leader. He fought to over- 
throw Maximilian in 1867, and he has helped to quell 
several insurrections and many Indian uprisings. He 
has also been for years the efficient Governor of the 
populous province of Nuevo Leon. All this has made 
General Reyes popular with the masses. 
a 
HE IGNORANCE and the religious fanaticism of 
the Russian peasantry are illustrated in a striking 

manner by the 
almost blas- 
phemous 
veneration of 
which the fa- 
mous Father 
John of Kron- 
stadt, much 
against his 
will, is made 
the object. 
Some time 
ago a peasant 
in the gov- 
ernment of 
Kostroma 
wrote a hymn 
in honor of 
Father John, 
placing him 
almost on an 
equality with 
the persons of 
the Trinity. 
The Kron- 
stadt priest 
FATHER JOHN, OF KRONSTADT, wrote a. se- 


The unwilling object of worship of a new Russian 























vere letter to 
the peasant, 
rebuking him for his blasphemy, but this had no effect, 
so he was compelled to go in person to Kostroma 
in order to put a stop to the growth of a sect which 
was being founded to worship him. This is only one 
case out of many. There are cases in which peasants 
openly maintain their conviction that Father John is 
the Christ, the reincarnation of the Divine Spirit. One 
aged pilgrim who holds fast this belief, when he was 
arrested and threatened with punishment, declared 
with enthusiasm that he would gladly die for his 
Savior. Portraits of Father John are frequently used 
as icons, and are venerated in the same way. Several 
societies have been formed to uphold the doctrine of 
the divinity of the Kronstadt priest in spite of all his 
vehement protests. 
> VERY ONE IS familiar with instances illustrative 
of the fact that a diminutive physique is by no 
means indicative of a 
mental capacity of the 
same order. Napoleon 
was a little man, and so 
were those shining lights 
in American politics and 
national legislation, 
Alexander H. Stephens, 
of Georgia, and Stephen 
A. Douglas, the “‘ little 
giant ’’ and the doughty 
antagonist of Abraham 
Lincoln. No apologies, 
therefore, are necessary 
for the presence in the 
House at Washington, 
of Congressman Thomas 
W. Hardwick, also of 
Georgia, although he is only five feet six inches and a 
half high, and weighs only one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Despite his small stature and his youth 
he is only thirty-one years old—Mr. Hardwick has 
already achieved distinction as a publicist and a legis- 





HON. THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 


The smallest sized man in Congress, 





lator in his native State, where he has been a prose- 
cuting attorney and a member of the Legislature for 
several terms. He was formerly captain of the Wash- 
ington Rifles, of Washington County, Ga., and has 
been prominently identified with many public move- 
ments in his part of the South, where he is universally 
esteemed. Mr. Hardwick had among his paternal 
progenitors, only a few generations removed, the fa- 
mous Hardwick family of Yorkshire, England, from 
which sprang also Lord Chancellor Hardwick, one of 
the noblest ornaments of the English bar. His mother 
was a member of a well-known Georgia family. Mr. 
Hardwick is serving his first term in Congress as a 
representative of the Tenth Georgia district. 
— 
EFRESHING AS “the shadow of a rock in a weary 
land,’” weary with the distractions and annoy- 
ances, with the ab- 
surdities and petty 
tyrannies practic~d 
in the alleged in- 
terests of organized 
labor, was the re- 
cent message of the 
courageous mayor 
of Fremont, O., the 
Hon. George Eng: 
ler, vetoing an or- 
dinance passed by 
the council of that 
city requiring that 
the union label 
should appear upon 
all city printing. 
The whole message 
in which Mayor 
Engler gave his 
reasons for refusing 
his sanction to this 
pernicious and in- 
defensible measure 
deserves reproduc- 
tion here, so clear, strong, and unanswerable is his ar- 
gument in the case, and applicable, as it is, to many 
other proceedings of the kind elsewhere. ‘‘It is im- 
possible for me to understand,’’ said Mayor Engler, 
addressing the council, ‘‘upon what theory a legisla- 
tive body like yourself, designed for the benefit of all 
the people of our city, can justify its action in deny- 
ing, as this resolution does, a part of our people the 
equal protection and benefit of the law.’’ It was 
clearly a piece of class legislation, Mayor Engler pro- 
ceeded to say, and he had been taught to believe that 
such legislation was vicious in its tendency, contrary 
to the spirit of free institutions, and, if allowed to go 
unchallenged, certain to work injury not only to the 
community, but to the class to be benefited. For his 
frank and sensible utterance on this subject Mayor 
Engler is entitled to the thanks of the country. It will 
probably make him some enemies among professional 
labor agitators, but honest workingmen everywhere, 
union men or non-union, will recognize the truth and 
justice of his position and honor him for it. 
a 
HE STATE of Indiana has long been noteworthy for 
the number of men who have approached promi- 

nent posts in our national 
public life through the ave- 
nue of her vast manufactur- 
ing interests. Among the 
young men now coming’ to 
the front is Colonel Charles 
Arthur Carlisle, of South 
Bend, who is talked of in 
connection with the govern- 
orship. From the day when 
as a young lad he started out 
to earn his living, Mr. Car- 
lisle has owed his rapid ad- 
vancement solely to his own 
efforts. The growing rail- 
ways of the middle West 
gave him his first oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his 
ability, in which service he 
passed through most of the 
humbler grades until his coLoneL CHAS. A. CARLISLE, 
twenty-second year found 
him installed as private sec- 
retary to the general man- 
ager of the Toledo and Ohio Central. In 1890 he was 
made purchasing agent of the ‘‘ Burke System”’ of 
railways, and shortly after began his present connec- 
tion with the Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing, 
Company at South Bend, of which company he is now 
a director in charge of the purchasing, advertising, 
and traffic departments. In addition to his executive 
work in this company he acts as president of the 
American Trust Company, of South Bend; secretary 
of the South Bend Fuel and Gas Company; director of 
the South Bend Malleable Iron Company; vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and member of the executive committee of the Car- 
riage Builders’ Association. Although Mr. Carlisle 
has as yet held no public office, he has served on the 
Governor’s staff for four years. The men composing 
Indiana’s business and financial circles are convinced 
that he has the training and qualities which will assure 
an administration of public affairs on a basis of polit- 
ical cleanliness, strength, and safety. 





THE HON. GEORGE ENGLER, 


The Fremont (Ohio) mayor who vetoed 
a union-label ordinance.— Grob Studio. 
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Indiana. — //ogue. 
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HON. ROBERT A. SMITH, 


Who has been mayor of St. Paul for nearly City co 


ten years Swe 


N° SECTION of the United States has developed 

more rapidly in recent years than what is known 
as the great Northwest, that vast region which in- 
cludes the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. One of the most striking indica- 
tions of this development is the rapid growth of the 
cities within the territory named. Several of these 
have become places of very considerable importance, 
and some of them are destined to attain to metropoli- 
tan rank. Among the latter undoubtedly stands St. 
Paul, the capital of Minnesota, a flourishing and beau- 
tiful town situated on both banks of the Mississippi, 
2,300 miles from that river’s mouth and at the head of 
navigation. St. Paul has long been regarded as the 
great railroad, commercial, and political centre of the 
Northwest, and it is now becoming known as the edu- 
cational, musical, and social centre of that 
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town add not a little to the latter’s fascinations. 
More than twenty pretty lakes lie within and around 
it, and the scenery is so pleasing that the locality, be- 
fore its business features developed, was widely noted 
as a place of resort for tourists. It still delights the 
eye of the traveler and the resident, and the city will 
always be framed in scenes of beauty. 

While as an organized community St. Paul is still 
comparatively young, its history dates far back. The 
first recorded visit to the site of the city was made by 
father Hennepin, a Jesuit missionary, in 1680. In 
1766, or eighty-six years afterward, Jonathan Carver 
visited there and made a treaty with the Dakota 
Indians in what is known now as Carver’s Cave. The 
first treaty of the United States with the Sioux Indians 
throwing their lands open to settlement was made in 
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1837, and the first claim was entered by Pierre Parent, 
a Canadian voyageur, who sold it in 18389 for thirty 
dollars. This is the present site of the principal part 
of the city, but previous to this, about 1830, a party 
of Swiss colonists had settled on the left bank of the 
river, known now as South St, Paul. Later these were 
all massacred by the Sioux Indians. The first build- 
ing was erected in 1839, and for several years there- 
after it was simply an Indian trading-post. The city 
was incorporated in 1854, when it contained about 
3,000 inhabitants. It derives its name from a log 
chapel, dedicated to St. Paul by a Jesuit missionary in 
1841. The growth of the city was retarded by che 
Civil War and the terrible Sioux outbreak, but these 
drawbacks were only of temporary effect. The city 
was formerly confined to the left bank of the river, the 

site embracing four distinct terraces forming 





section and as a healthful and delightful place 
of residence. 

Although only about sixty years old and a 
far-inland city at that, St. Paul has a popula 
tion of 200,000 and a total valuation of tax- 
able property of $90,000,000. Nearly one 
hundred wholesale houses do business within 
its limits, and the aggregate of trade, which 
is $300,000,000 yearly, is continually increas- 
ing. It stands in the front rank as a manu- 
facturing city -shoes and cigars figuring 
largely among its products. It has nearly 
twenty banks and many loan and trust com- 
panies, all solid and prosperous. The city’s 
transportation facilities are remarkable for 
a community of its size. Besides its long 
waterway to the gulf it is served by about 
thirty lines of railways, which radiate from 
it in all directions, and handle in the agere- 
gate an enormous traffic. Its street-railway 
system comprises fifteen lines, two of which 
connect it with Minneapolis and Stillwater. 
The mental and moral needs of the inhab- 
itants are abundantly met by eleven colle- 
giate institutions, more than one hundred 
schools of lower grade, extensive libraries, 
and no less than 166 churches. 

St. Paul has excellent police and fire de- 
partments, fine and spacious parks, and its 
streets are well paved and clean. 
Its water-works cannot be ex- 
celled, the supply coming from 
spring lakes and being whole- 
some and pure. Among. its 
numerous and costly business 
structures are a number of sky- 
scrapers, which fact alone 
speaks volumes for the enter- 
prise and prosperity of the 
place. Handsome residences 
also abound, and these are oc- 
cupied by people of refinement 
and taste. No expense has 
been spared to make the public 
buildings a credit to the thriving 
city and adequate to its coming 
necessities. The new marble 
capitol, costing $4,500,000, is 
one of the finest specimens of 
public architecture in the Unit- 
ed States, while the city hall 
and court-house and the post- 
office are each $1,000,000 edi- 
fices, well worth the outlay. 
Besides its other advantages 
and attractions St. Paul has the 
reputation of being the health- 
fulest city in the world. Its 
site is on the highest natural 
elevation in the State. Its 
business portion is located on a 
level plateau, while its dwell- 
ings have been built on the river 
bluffs and on a series of pic- 
turesque hills. The environ- 
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a natural amphitheatre, with a southern ex- 
posure and conforming to the curve of the 
river. The original town is regularly laid 
out, but the river portions are irregular, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, streets running 
parallel with each other converge Third 
Street, for instance, diagonally crossing 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh streets at 
what is called the Seven Corners, a historic 
spot. 

St. Paul is distinguished for the efficient 
conduct of its public affairs. It is one of the 
most orderly cities in the United States, and 
the ability and integrity of its public officials 
have been highly conducive to its progress. 
The present head of the city is Mayor Robert 
A. Smith, who has long been prominent in the 
public affairs of hig city and State. Heisa 
member of the Legislature, president of the 
common council, and for nine years and a 
half he has been the city’s chief executive. 
During four years of that time he was a 
member also of the State Senate. The fact 
that during his public career of many years 
he has been defeated only once in any race 
for office attests the good quality of his pub- 
lic record and service. Mayor Smith is a 
man of warm sympathies and ready gene: 
osity, and is personally very popular. 

The able guardian of order 
in the city is John J. O’Connor, 
chief of police, noted as one of 
the men who was most active 
in the capture of the famous 
Younger boys. He is_ well 
known, too, as-one of the fore- 
most detectives of the entire 
West. Chief O’Connor began 
his career in a wholesale gro- 
cery house, and there became 
an expert accountant. He left 
that position to become a de- 
tective of the police force, and 
four years after that he was 
made chief of detectives, from 
which office he was promoted to 
chief of police. The treasurer 
of St. Paul, who has much to 
do with the systematic conduct 
of its affairs, is Mr. Otto Brem- 
er. He has a thorough training 
in financial matters, and is now 
a director in the American Na- 
tional Bank of his city. He has 
been twice elected treasurer. 
Louis Betz, city comptroller, a 
young man well known in Minne- 
sota and throughout the West, 
is considered one of the most 
popular and able of the city’s 
officials. He was elected comp- 
troller in 1902. For the past 
ten years he has been inter- 
ested in the news _ business. 
These four officials indicate well 
the quality of administration 
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which St. Paul has experienced. In its social, as well 
as in its material and municipal aspects, St. Paul 
has reached a high standard. Comfort reigns gener- 
ally within its precincts, and the wealth and culture of 
its leading citizens have served to place it among the 
most advanced of communities. There appears, in 
fact, to be no city in the Union where, everything 
considered, more satisfaction may be got out of life 
than in St. Paul. It appeals alike to lovers of nature, 
of business enterprise, and of society’s pleasures. And 
in its coming expansion it bids fair to retain enough of 
its winning traits to make it always a city to be 
sought for and admired. 
becd e 


How Elgin Fixes the Price of Butter. 
|? IS a curious and remarkable fact that Elgin, a 

little town in Illinois, virtually dictates the price 
of butter for the world. Elgin, which has a popula- 
tion of less than twenty-five thousand, is noted for the 
excellence of the watches, as well as of the butter, it 
makes. The market rate of the dairy product is fixed 
in a peculiar way every week by the Elgin board of 
trade, an organization with 236 members, represent- 
ing 470 creameries, where butter is produced. The 
hoard meets every Monday noon with about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons present, some being men with 
butter to sell and others being buyers —representa- 
tives of firms in New York, Chicago, and other cities. 
The creamery men offer for sale various lots of their 
commodity, and bids are made for these by the would- 
be purchasers. The secretary of the board records, on 
a blackboard, each bid, and just before 2:30 P. M., 
when, according to rule, the bidding closes, calls for 
final bids and asks each seller if he accepts the bid 
made for his butter. Some of the sellers accept, 
others decline, and all the transactions are put on rec- 
ord. Then the quotation committee, composed of five 
members, retires to an adjoining room, considers the 
prices bid and those demanded, and also the condition 
of the market, of the cattle, of the pastures, etc., and 
soon reports to the open board what in its judg- 
ment is a fair price for butter. The figure so deter- 
mined is accepted without demur and prevails for the 
remainder of the week. On this basis purchases are 
made for both domestic and foreign markets. 

Why the action of this board of trade should have 
so much influence on the world market will be under- 
stood when it is stated that the Elgin district in 1902 
produced 45,121,360 pounds of butter, valued at $10,- 
887,784, together with 5,847,408 pounds of cheese, 
worth $467,792. During thirty-one years of the 
board’s existence its members made a total of 
587,989,045 pounds of butter and 193,631,354 pounds 
of cheese, the value of both these aggregates being 
$147,361,251. Although the home demand for Elgin 
butter is very large, much is exported, and it has a 
high reputation abroad. No doubt the active work of 
the board of trade has been largely instrumental in 
improving the quality as well as in increasing the quan- 
tity of this product in that section, and giving it a 
standing which permits the asking of good prices. 
The board’s affairs were never more efficiently man- 
aged than by its present officers— President John New- 
man, Vice-President George H. Gurler, and Secretary 
L. S. Taylor. 
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“Lest We Forget, Lest We Forget.” 


HE HORROR of the tragedy which resulted in the 
death by fire or suffocation of nearly six hundred 
men, women, and childen at a matineé in the Iroquois 
Theatre in Chicago, on an afternoon during the holiday 
season, cannot be exaggerated ; can hardly be appre- 
ciated, in fact, by anybody who did not witness the 
heartrending scenes enacted upon that fatal spot, or 
who has not the power to imagine himself or herself in 
the position of any one of the grief-stricken mothers, 
fathers, husbands, brothers, or sisters so suddenly and 
terribly bereaved. However, horrible as was this inde- 
scribable holocaust, it was not as irreparably awful as 
the same occurrence might have been in almost any 
one of the thirty odd first-class theatres in the city of 
New York, in which are congregated night after night 
the flower of America’s population. 

New York is the city to which America’s genius, 
her statesmen, writers, artists, musicians, and skilled 
artisans in every line, come for study, for inspiration, 
for recognition, or for recreation; and it is almost im- 
possible to enter a theatre during the season’s full 
swing without seeing numbers of celebrated men and 
women whom one likes to imagine as in the midst of 
some good work through which we all shall benefit. 
During the winter almost everybody who is seeking or 
who has won general recognition for special work well 
done is in New York for a period, and the things which 
usually bring distinguished men and women to the 
metropolis are the theatrical and operatic seasons which 
are such an important part of metropolitan life. Think, 
then, what the result might have been had the tragedy 
which plunged six hundred families of Chicago into 
mourning occurred in New York. The list of fatalities 
would probably have included names which would have 
plunged the entire nation into mourning. 

One night recently I was in one of our Broadway 
theatres witnessing a first performance of a produc- 
tion which has since become a popular success, and 
during an entr’acte, looking about for interesting peo- 
ple, as one does on such occasions, I saw first one of 
New York’s most celebrated physicians —a man whom 
the greatest of professions could ill afford to lose; 
then a great statesman, who may one day occupy the 
position of chief executive of our nation; yonder a 
novelist, of whom America is justly proud; a play- 
wright, who produces so much one wonders how he 
finds time to do anything else in the world; a cele- 
brated lawyer, who has also become a celebrated 
“*first-nighter ’’ in New York theatres ; an eminent 
divine, who has achieved greater eminence in litera- 
ture, and every critic of any importance connected 
with the New York press, to say nothing of the dozens 
of men and women prominent in the highest circles of 
America’s social life. Now this was just one night in 
one theatre, and these were just the people whom I rec- 
ognized, and there may have been many others there of 
even greater value than these. The theatre was a 
perfect little fire-trap, and if the thing which hap- 
pened in Chicago had taken pJace then and there the 
result would have been almost unimaginable. It would 
have been practically impossible for more than a third 
of the audience to escape had a panic occurred, as it is 
difficult to leave this place comfortably even in the 
most orderly manner. 


Everybody says the entire danger of theatre fires 
lies behind the footlights ; that theatres could be made 
absolutely fireproof if in addition to taking all possible 
precautions in the erection of the building itself all 
scenery and properties used in productions were sub- 
jected to a fireproofing process, which is easily within 
the range of possibilities. Well, all that sounds hope- 
ful enough for the future ; bui just now, to-42:-, Luere 
is staring the New York public authorities directly in 
the face a duty which cannot be ignored. There has 
been an enormous amount of talking done by every- 
body. We have discussed the thing which should be 
done, which should have been done, which can be done, 
and which may be done, while general interest slowly 
but surely subsides. But will somebody tell us what 
has been done? Has any one of the dozen or so 
death-traps in use for theatrical purposes in the city 
of New York to-day been closed? Has any one of 
them been put through a fireproofing process and 
made even moderately safe? Begin at One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, you who are familiar with 
New York theatres, and run your mind’s eye down the 
line to the lower East Side theatres and see how many 
you will find in which you would intrust your wife and 
children with perfect confidence in their safety. 

It isn’t necessary to name any of them here and 
now. The New York theatre-going public knows its 
playhouses, or should know them, and should know ex- 
cellently well which have and which have not adequate 
exits and fire-escapes. Somebody says that if a thou- 
sand people were put together out on an open prairie 
and thrown into a panic some of them would be killed. 
Well, may be so, but out on an open prairie one would 
have all imaginable chances of escape, and that would 
be at least a comforting reflection for one’s friends ; 
while in a theatre if one is caught in a panic-stricken 
crowd one dies penned up, and somebody is sure to be 
held responsible. Just think of the time when such 
an accident as a theatre fire may occur and nobody, 
not even the bereaved and grief-stricken, can lay a 
charge of negligence at the door of public authority ; 
when everybody must admit that every known pre- 
caution against such an occurrence had been taken, 
that everything that could be done was done to prevent 
it, yet it happened. We will at least then feel the 
sweet resignation of helplessness and not be tortured 
with the thought that our loved ones might still be 
with us, might not have suffered such a horrible fate, 
if such or such a thing so easily done had been done. 

Therefore it behooves us not to lose interest in this 
most important subject, but to insist, and continue to 
insist that every theatre in New York and in America 
be subjected to the strictest examination, be tested in 
every known way, and condemned or approved as the 
case may be. It is not necessary to say that theatres 
can be made fireproof. That has been said with divers 
variations in almost every publication in America dur- 
ing the past several weeks. We know that now. We 
know that all materials can be fireproofed, or at least be 
made non-inflammable. We know that nothing which 
will easily burn need be used in or about a theatre, and 
we know that if theatre owners and managers were 
compelled to take every known precaution against fire, 
and to make their theatres as safe as they could be 
made, before being permitted to open them to the public, 

Coaotinued on page 104. 











UST AT the present time, when the interest of the 
world is centred on the situation in the Japan Sea 
and contiguous waters, much speculation is naturally 
in evidence as to the relative strength of the navies 
of Russia and Japan ; for of course it is widely recog- 
nized that, although perhaps the brunt of the conflict, 
if conflict it becomes, will be experienced on land, yet, 
unless the one Power or the other can obtain a fairly 
completé control of the sea within the relatively nar- 
~ow confines of the sphere of actién, very little can be 
accomplished on either side, for the simple reason that 
neither Power can get at the other. This axiom of 
modern warfare, for such it may be called, was well 
exemplified in the case of our late war with Spain, the 
greater portion of which was fought in Cuba ; for it 
was not until it was known that Cervera’s fleet was 
blockaded in the harbor of Santiago that the American 
transports ventured to sea with their loads of troops, 
destined to accomplish on land the final expulsion of 
Spanish power from the western hemisphere ; and 
even then this would not have been attempted had 
there been any other Spanish fleet at large within 
striking distance of the path which the convoy was to 
take. 
_ 

Assuming, then, the paramount necessity of a com- 
mand of the sea, temporary it may be, but none the 
less absolute while required, for the transfer of troops 
across such a body of water as that which separates 
the islands of Japan from the Korean peninsula and 
the rest of the mainland of Asia, it is pertinent to in- 
quire into the probability that the one or the other of 
the two contesting Powers might be able to obtain this 
command, and through it the possibility of ‘* carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country.’’ Were it feasible 
to oppose all the ships of the one nation by all those of 
the other, there could be very little doubt as to the 
immediate result, for the Russian navy, which to-day 
stands third in strength in the world, is nearly twice 
as large a force as is that of Japan, which occupies the 
seventh position. It is a fact, however, that Japan’s 
force is all concentrated at the storm centre; while 
Russia’s is scattered over the entire eastern hemi- 
sphere, in no less than four distinct and mutually un- 
supported squadrons, of which the largest, that on the 
Siberian station, in intimate juxtaposition to that of 
Japan, is somewhat smaller than the force which the 
latter cen bring to bear. It is a further fact that the 
ships of the Japanese fleet are, singly, considerably 
superior to most of those in the ranks of their oppo- 
nents ; and still further, that their squadrons, being 
composed each of a considerable number of ships either 
identical in design or very nearly so, can be made to 
act with high efficiency against the relatively hetero- 
geneous collection of Russian ships. Another point of 
considerable superiority in the Japanese ships is their 
speed, which not only averages higher than that of 
their opponents, but is higher in the *‘ slow ’’ ship un- 
der each class, thus insuring a higher fleet speed. 
This latter statement is based upon the fact that, as a 
matter of course, the speed of any fleet must be reg- 
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ulated by that of the slowest of the units of which it 
is composed. 

Turning from this general discussion of the char- 
acteristics of the two navies to a more detailed state- 
ment of their strength, it is perhaps advisable, in 
order to eliminate from the comparison all ships of 
relatively feeble power, to postulate the conditions 
upon which said comparison is to be made, by exclud- 
ing, in the first place, all ships of under 4,000 tons dis- 
placement, as having too small a war value to be con- 
sidered in this connection ; and in the second place, all 
coast-defense ships, as having too low a speed to en- 
able them to take part in the tactical evolutions of the 
opposing fleets. The application of this arbitrary rule 
leaves in the Japanese navy six first-class battle-ships, 
Fuji Yama, Yashima, Shikishima, Asahi, Hateuse, 
and Mikasa ; the second-class battle-ship Chin Yen, 
captured from the Chinese nine years ago; six ar- 
mored cruisers, Yakumo, zuma, Tokiwa, Asama, 
Iwate, and Idzumo; and seven protected cruisers, 
Kasagi, Chitose, Yoshino, Takasago, Hashidate, Mat- 
sushima, and Itsukushima ; besides the two armored 
cruisers Moreno and Rivadivia, now in the Mediter- 
ranean, which were constructed in Italy for the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and were recently purchased by 
Japan as a result of the treaty between Argentina and 
Chile, by the terms of which each of these two Powers 
undergoes a certain disarmament. This makes a total 
of twenty-two ships, all of upward of fifteen-knots 
speed ; if we exclude, further, the Chin Yen, Mat- 
sushima, Itsukushima, and Hashidate, we have a 
squadron of eighteen ships, each of which is capable 
of a speed of at least eighteen knots. 

. 

As opposed to these we have the Russian fleet on 
the Siberian station, consisting of eight first-class 
battle-ships, Sevastopol, Poltava, Petropavlovsk, Peres- 
viet, Oslabya, Pobieda, Retvisan, and Tsarevitch ; 
four armored cruisers, Rurik, Rossia, Gromovoi, and 
Bayan ; and five protected cruisers, Palloda, Diana, 
Variag, Askold, and Bogatyr, a total of seventeen ships, 
all of over seventeen-knots speed. To these might 
perhaps be added the second-class battle-ship Nicolai 
[., and the protected cruiser Aurora, which compose 
the Russian Mediterranean squadron ; but as these two 
may be said to neutralize the Moreno and Rivadivia, 
all four may perhaps be omitted from the comparison. 
The other Russian ships are in the Black Sea and the 
Baltic squadrons, respectively. Those in the former 
consist of the six first-class battle-ships Sinope, Tches- 
me, Ekaterina Il., Georgios Pobydonosetz, Tri Sviati- 
telia and Kniaz Potemkin Tavritchesky, and the sec- 
ond-class battle-ships Rostislav and Dvenadsat A posto- 
lof, Vhese ships cannot leave the Black Sea because 
of the operation of the Treaty of Berlin (1878), which 
denies them the privilege of passing the Dardanelles ; 
and although, under favorable circumstances, Russia 
might be willing to ignore that treaty to the extent of 
freeing these ships from their irksome confinement, 
the present situation will not permit such an operation, 
because England, which is virtually Japan’s ally, has 
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a strong Mediterranean squadron, and has long ex- 
ercised a decided check upon Russian ambitions in 
the above particular. 

The Russian Baltic fleet consists of the three first- 
class battle-ships Navarino, Borodino, and Alexander 
lll.; the two second-class battle-ships Alexander II. 
and Sissoi Veliki ; the two armored cruisers Admiral 
Nachimoff and Pamiat Azova; and the protected 
cruiser Admiral Korniloff. At this writing these ships 
are absolutely frozen in, and it will be some months 
before the condition of the water will enable them to 
leave their present location. It is highly improbable 
that they could reach Japanese waters before some 
time in June. This leaves the ships ‘‘on the spot”’ 
as shown in Table I. By ‘“‘ heavy guns”’ is meant all 
guns of 4.7-inch bore and upward : 


TABLE I. 


— Average— Heavy 
Russia, Ships. Tons. Tons. Speed. Guns. 
Battle-ships......-..... -. 8 96,512 12,064 18, 125 
Armored cruisers. ....-.+++- 4 43,254 10,814 19.7 88 
Protected cruisers...-..--- 5 33,260 6,652 20.9 48 
17 173,026 10,178 18.9 261 

Japan. 
Battle-ships...-...-....++- 7 92,630 13,233 18.4 108 
Armored cruisers....- «+--+ 6 58,286 9,714 21.5 104 
Protected cruisers. ....-.-. 7 31,500 4,500 20.6 84 
20 182,416 9,121 19.8 296 


By omitting all vessels of under 9,000 tons dis- 
placement, and thus including only the really heavy 
fighting fleets of the two Powers, we obtain the result 
shown in Table II., which tends to emphasize Japan’s 
present superiority : 








TABLE II. 

— Average— Heavy 
Russia, Ships. Tons. Tons. Speed, Guns. 
Battle-ships.............. fal 96,512 12,064 18. 125 
Armored cruisers. ..--.---. 3 35,454 11,818 19.2 718 
11 131,966 11,997 18.3 203 

Japan. 
Battle-ships....+....+.+.+- 6 85,200 14,200 18.6 100 
Armored cruisers..-.-..-+. 6 58,286 9,714 21.5 104 
12 143,486 11,957 19.8 204 


A little analysis of the collective gun-power of the 
ships included in Table II. shows that at one discharge 
from the heavy guns the Russians could project 40,- 
820 pounds of metal, while the Japanese figure is 
42,000 pounds. Reducing these figures to a probable 
value of the discharge per minute from these guns, 
the results are: Russian, 33.7 tons ; Japanese, 35.2 
tons. By including all the available ships of both 
Powers above 4,000 tons displacement, in Table III., 
we obtain a final comparison, which shows how small 
a chance Japan would have could the entire Russian 
navy concentrate before hostilities commence : 

TABLE III. 


—Average— Heavy 
Russia, Ships. Tons. Tons. Speed, Guns. 
Battle-ships.......+-.+.++-22 245,114 11,141 17.1 313 
Armored cruisers. ......-+-+ 6 58,451 9,742 19.4 123 
Protected cruisers......... 7 44,015 ‘6,288 21.2 16 
35 347,580 9,931 18, 512 

Japan, 
Battle-ships.........++.++. 7 92,630 13,233 18.4 108 
Armored cruisers......+++. ~ 73,686 9,211 21.3 138 
Protected cruisers.....++++ 7 31,500 4,500 20.6 4 
22 197,816 8,992 19.8 330 





An Ancient Tayle. 


YE Two Turks. 


NCE UPONNE a tyme there 

lived two Turks. 

Now one Turk was poore & 
slatty. Yea, he went about 
with a sadde countenance & a 
consumptive cough, & ayte but 
little. His feathers were always 
awry, & he looked eternallie 
uponne ye bumme. 

Butte ye other Turk was a 
heartie eater. He ayte enough 
for two, and hys feathers were 
long and glossie. Alsoe, hys 
breast was plump and soft, and 
hys wattiles as redde as fyre. 

And he sneered atte ye cadaverous Turk, and 
mocked hymme, sayinge, 

‘Wherefore dost thou notte gette inne & fatten 
uppe? Lo, I eate from the risynge.of ye sunne to ye 
settynge thereof, & I feel fine. Gadzooks ! butte my 
shape is somethynge to marvel atte, & I am ye pryde of 
alle ye members of my harem!’’ & he swelled uppe & 
strutted by exceedynge vain. 

Butte ye poore Turk sighed, and helped hymselfe to 
three graines of corne and helde hys peace. 

Ye farmer came forth & scattered foode far & 
wide, and watched with a contented smile as ye fatte 
Turk went to itte with great zeal, & added more fatte 
to hys frame. Butte ye perplexed farmer eyed ye 
poore Turk askance, for he wist notte why ye latter 
was soe skinnie. 

“By Hector & Jynge !’’ quoth ye farmer, ‘‘ Butte 
yonder Turk remindeth me of ye ghost of some bygone 
Thanksgivynge !’’ & he chuckled to hymselfe and was 
mightily pleased, for itte was a goode jest & he was 
proud of itte. 

Thenne didde he tempt ye slattey Turk with boiled 
corne & eke some grasshoppers ; butte ye melancholie 








Turk merelie gave hymme an anguished look & passed 
uppe ye feed. 

Thenne he satte hymselfe uponne a limb, and gazed 
down over ye scene with a looke whych sedde, 

‘* Beholde, I am notte long for thys worlde !’’ 

Butte ye fatte Turk gobbled ye discarded spreade & 
asked for more. 

Thenne came ye Thanksgivynge tyme, & ye 
farmer went forth & gathered ye plump Turk from a 
limb, & broke ye hedde from hys bodie & rejoiced 
thatte he found ye victim in such excellent health & 
fatness. 

& ye next mornynge ye skinnie Turk wandered 
pensivelie among ye bones & feathers, thinkynge uppe 
a bitte of philosophy. 

& as he paused to eate a small fragment of white 
meat whych hadde been overlooked by ye farmer, he 
smiled a melancholie smile withinne hymselfe, sayinge : 

‘First Gobble Better be skinnie when Fate’s ax 
is hunting for fatness ! 

**Second Wheeze~Manie a man laboreth alle hys 
life amassynge riches for some one else to spend after 
Death getteth inne hys work ! 

**Third Wise Bunch—FEate little & think much !’’ 

LOWELL OtTuS REESE. 
+ s 


Premier Balfour’s Love of Music. 


A VOLUME recently published on Arthur J. Balfour, 

the man and his work, contains many interesting 
anecdotes concerning the present prime minister of 
England, whose recent turn-about in the tariff question 
has caused such a sensation. Mr. Balfour, we are 
told, enjoys a good novel and is an enthusiastic billiard 
player. He has a great passion for music, and in ad- 
dition to being an accomplished piano-forte player he is 
a clever violinist. When at Whittingehame many 
pleasant musical evenings are spent with Miss Balfour. 
In his earlier days Mr. Balfour never lost an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the great oratorios and renewing 
his acquaintance with the works of the world-famed 
composers and attending the big festivals. 


The Great American Bird. 


ANYTHING referring to eagles has, or should have, 

special interest for Americans, since this brave 
and kingly bird is supposed to typify the genius of our 
great republic. Ornithologists throw doubt upon the 
great strength attributed to eagles, and question their 
carrying off infants, lambs, and what not. There is 
quite sufficient evidence upon the point to convince the 
ordinary man that he may still safely entertain his old 
childhood beliefs concerning the bird. The careful ob- 
server credits the eagle with infinite guile. He and 
his mate hunt together. They will stalk a covert or 
warren in concert. While one conceals itself, the 
other beats about the bushes with a great screaming, 
driving out its quarry for the hidden eagle to swoop 
down and make an end of it. An even more insidious 
method has been observed, when an eagle, detecting a 
sheep on the edge of a precipice, flew at it, screaming 
shrilly, and with forceful beat of wing, hurled it into 
the valley below, where it could devour the animal at 
its leisure. 

There is good reason for believing, after all, the 
ancient legend as to the manner in which Atschylus, 
the warrior poet, met his death, for Algerian travelers 
are familiar with the sight of eagles carrying turtles 
and tortoises to a height and dropping them upon 
rocks to break the creatures’ shells and render the flesh 
accessible. Many traditions are extant as to eagles 
having carried off and devoured children. In the north 
of England the legend is perpetuated by the name of 
many an inn, the sign ‘‘The Eagle and the Child ”’ 
being common. The most recent case bearing close 
scrutiny appears to be one which occurred in South 
Africa. A Boer farmer, living on the veldt just be- 
yond Barberton, whose stock had been harried by 
eagles, lay in ambush for the aérial robbers, and saw 
one of them descend and carry off the five-year-old 
child of one of his Kaffir servants. He shot the bird, 
which, with the child still clutched in its grip, fell into 
a thorn bush. The bird which was very large, was 
dead when picked up, but the child was little hurt. 
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JAPANESE BATTLE-SHiP 
“ SHIKISHIMA,” 14,850 TONS, SPEED 
EIGHTEEN KNOTS, HEAVIEST GUN 
TWELVE INCHES, NOW IN KUREAN 
WATERS.— Navy and Army. 






















































FAST BATTLE-SHIP “ FUJI,” 
OF THE JAPANESE NAVY, 
SISTER-SHIP OF 
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HUGE CRUISER “* ROSSIA,” 12,130 TONS, OF THE RUSSIAN SQUADKON AT VLADIVOSTOCK. THE “ KIVADIVIA,” AN ARMORED CRUISER BOUGHT AT GENOA BY JAPAN FROM ARGEN- 
Sphere, TINA, AND BOUND FOR THE KOREAN COAST.—Sphere. 
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THE “ POBIEDA,” AMONG THE BEST OF RUSSIA’S BIGGEST WAR-SHIPS, ON THE ASIATIC POWERFUL BATTLE-SHIP “RETVISAN,” BUILT IN AMERICA FOR THE RUSSIAN NAVY, 
STATION. —Navy and Army. AND NOW AT PORT ARTHUR, CHINA.—-Navy and Arms 









































SWIFT ARMORED CRUISER “ BAYAN,” OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY, WITH A SPEED OF TWENTY- RUSSIAN FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ TSAREVITCH,” 13,110 TONS, SPEED NINETEEN KNOTS, 
TWO KNOTS, CRUISING IN EASTERN WATERS.— Navy and Army. HEAVIEST GUN TWELVE INCHES, LYING IN PORT ARTHUR HARBOR.— Navy and Army. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN PREPARING THEIR FLEETS FOR WAR. 
TYPES OF THE POWERFUL MODERN WAR-SHIPS ASSEMBLING FOR BATTLE IN THE FAR EAST.—See opposile page. 
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’ A Governor Bitterly Opposes Negro Education 


\ By Hon. James K. Vardaman, Governor of Mississippi 
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HE RACE question is one of the most seri- 
ous problems which confront the civiliza- 
tion of the present century. The entire 
republic is interested in it; but the South, where the 
nigger lives in such large numbers, is of course more 
widely affected and therefore more materially and 
vitally interested. The election in Maryland, and the 
interest manifested by the people of the whole 
republic, bids me hope that a way may be discovered 
whereby destructive attrition will be avoided—for 
many years at least. The first thing to be done to 
bring about the beginning of the process which works 
matters to a satisfactory issue is to bring our states- 
men, philanthropists, sociologists, conservative busi- 
ness men, and misinformed preachers to a sane con- 
sideration of the real, inbred, God-planted, and time- 
tixed moral and mental qualities of the nigger. 

In the solution of this problem we must recognize 
in the very outset what Thomas Jefferson recognized 
a hundred years ago and what Abraham Lincoln in- 
dorsed fifty years later, that the nigger cannot live in 
the same country with the white man on terms of so- 
cial or political equality. It is one of the impossible 
things. One or the other of the races will rule. They 
will not mix. Another thing must be done -the truth 
must be told about these matters and the nigger given 
to understand just what is expected of him and what 
will be done for him. I am very much in favor of 
protecting the nigger in the pursuit of happiness and 
the full enjoyment of the products of his labor. I be- 
lieve in being honest in all business dealing with him 
as I believe in being candid in the discussion of his 
political and civil rights. 

a. 

I am opposed to the nigger’s voting, it matters not 
what his advertised moral and mental qualifications 
may be. I am just as much opposed to Booker Washing- 
ton’s, with all his Anglo-Saxon re-enforcements, voting 
as | am to voting by the cocoanut-headed, chocolate- 
colored typical little coon, Andy Dotson, who blacks 
my shoes every morning. Neither one is fit to perform 
the supreme functions of citizenship. Some people 
may say that that is prejudice. It may be. But it is 
a wise prejudice founded upon the experience of all 
the ages. Did you ever think what we are indebted to 
this prejudice for? It is to this prejudice we are in- 
debted for the purity of the Anglo-Saxon race—the 
master race of the world. Weare indebted to it for the 
literature of the English-speaking people, for all the 
great discoveries in science, for the incomparable orig- 
inal plan of the government under which we live-in a 
word, all the glories which crown and glorify the civ- 
ilization of the twentiethcentury. Butit matters little 
what I may think or others may say, that prejudice will 
live as long as the Anglo-Saxon race retains its virility, 
its genius for government, and its unconquerable will 
to rule. When it shall cease to exist, then, indeed, will 
the sceptre of world-rulership pass to other hands, and 
the glorious achievements of the ‘‘ heir of all the ages ’’ 
shall crumble and fall, and over it all will drift the Sa- 
hara sands of oblivion. The absolute domination by the 
white race means race purity. It means order, good 
government, progress, and general prosperity both for 
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the nigger and white man. But when the nigger is 
taken into partnership in the government of the coun- 
try, demoralization, retrogression, and decay ensue— 
just as surely as the night follows the day. 

I want to do what is best for both races. I am 
the nigger’s best friend. But I am friendly to him as 
a nigger whom I expect to live, act, and die as a nig- 
ger. A great deal of money, more than $250,000,000, 
has been spent since the years 1861-65 by the white 
people of the North and the South in a foolish endeavor 
to make more of the nigger than God Almighty ever in- 
tended. How well these efforts have succeeded, this ex- 
tract from an address by a Northern man attests. I want 
to call attention to the fact that these statistics are 
entirely free from the suspicion of ‘‘ race prejudice,”’ 
for they were collected by Professor Wilcox, of Cornell 
University, a native of Massachusetts, and Dr. Wins- 
ton, president of the North Carolina Agricultural Col- 
lege. These are the conclusions : 


“1. The negro elemént is the most criminal in our population. 

**2. The negro is much more criminal as a free man than he wasas 
a slave. 

“3. The negro is increasing in criminality with fearful rapidity, 
being one-third more criminal in 1890 than 1880. 

**4. The negroes who can read and write are more criminal than 
the illiterate, which is true of no other element of our population. 

“5. The negro is nearly three times as criminal in the Northeast, 
where he has not beena slave for a hundred years, and three and a 
half times as criminal in the Northwest, where he has never been 
a slave, as in the South, where he was aslave until 1865. 

**6. The negro is three times as criminal asa native white, and 
once and a half as criminal as the foreign white, consisting in many 
cases of the scum of Europe. 

“‘7. More than seven-tenths of the negro criminals are under 
thirty years of age.”’ 


But Dr. Wilcox is not the only man who has dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of the contention of the superfi- 
cial student who sees in the school-house and book- 
learning the panacea for the ills which render the 
nigger unfit to perform any other function in the 


economy of the world than that of a servan: 
or menial. Read this clipping from the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat : 

“These conclusions are sustained by an article by Professor 
J. R. Stratton printed in the North American Review for June, 
1900. Professor Stratton points out that, according to the census 
of 1890, the minimum illiteracy of the negro is found in New 
England, where it is 21.7 per cent.; and the maximum illiteracy of the 
negro is to be found in the so-called ‘black belt’ of South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, where it is 65.7 per cent. And yet the 
negro is four and a half times more criminal in New England, hun 
dred for hundred of the population, than he is in the * black belt.’ 
You cannot deny or question the correctness of the conclusions reach- 
ed by these gentlemen. They are irrefragable and stand a Gibraltar 
against the waves of ignorance, fanaticism, sectional hatred, and 
Rooseveltian stupidity. We squander money on their education and 
make criminals of what should be efficient laborers.”’ 

It is a grave question and should be handled with 
consummate skill. The services of the wise, fearless, 
and patriotic statesman are demanded. We must be 
just to the nigger, and we must at the same time be 
true to the white man and true to the civilization of 
the age. A long way toward the solution of this ques- 
tion would be effected by repealing the amendments to 
the Federal Constitution which gave the nigger the 
right to pollute politics. Congress should submit that 
question to the people, or rather the States. A mis- 
take was made and it should be currected. It is urged 
by some men that it is ‘‘too early to discuss that 
matter.’’ Ido not think it is ever too early to tell the 
truth, correct a mistake, or explode a lie. The people 
of some of the Southern States have already in effect 
repealed those amendments. They have eliminated 
the nigger from.politics, and | think and hope they will 
be able to keep him eliminated ; but I prefer doing it in 
a different way. It would be infinitely better both for 
the nigger and the white man if it could be done. 

os 

I do not know what will be done along the line we 
have been discussing by the Legislature of Mississippi. 
I should like to see Section 206 of the State constitu- 
tion so amended as to put the public schools entirely in 
the hands of the Legislature. I am exceedingly de- 
sirous of improving the educational facilities of our 
rural white population. I want the white country boys 
and girls who are to rule Mississippi in the future 
equipped, in so far as the school can equip them, for the 
services, serious duties, and responsibilities which must 
soon devolve upon them. The hope of the republic, the 
Ark of the Covenant of American ideals, is in the keep- 
ing of the great common people, more especially those 
who live in the rural districts. In these days of sordid 
materialism and greed for gain, when the dollar has al- 
most become the god, it is pleasant to contemplate the 
superb qualities of 
“The old-fashioned people 

The hale, hard-working people, 
The kindly country people, 
"At uncle used to know.” 
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“Lest We Forget, Lest We Forget.” 


Continued from page 101. 


it would be a long time before another such blast of 
horror would thrill through the country as turned 
strong men weak on that memorable afternoon in 
Chicago during the happy holiday season. 

So, let us not forget; let us not grow careless; let us 
not lose interest, lest we or ours be among the next 
victims to public negligence. Let us insist and con- 
tinve to insist that all places meant for public congre- 
gation for any purpose whatsoever be made as safe 
as they can be made. If we must lose loved ones by 
ghastly accident let it not be that we must live after 
them to feel like murderers. MARY DOUGLAS. 


Something Worth Thinking About. 


HAT HARD-HEADED, practical, matter-of-fact 
member of the Cabinet who has done so much to 
honor the administration of President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary Shaw, told very plain truths to the eminent 
gentlemen gathered at the recent Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner in New York City. New York is a nest 
of free-traders and tariff reformers, to whom refer- 
ence to ship subsidies is as aggravating as the waving 
of a red flag before a mad bull. But Secretary Shaw, 
in his eloquent remarks, did not hesitate to discuss the 
American merchant marine before the chamber and to 
allude to it “‘as the only unprotected American indus- 
try.’’ There was laughter when he made this re- 
mark, but it gave way to a more serious frame of 
mind on the part of his auditors when the secretary 
marshaled a few strong, salient facts behind his argu- 
ment in favor of national aid to American shipping. 
He said that, forty years ago, we actually carried in 
American bottoms three times as much foreign com- 
merce as we carry to-day, and that during the Spanish 
war every city on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts was 


apprehensive of an unwarned attack, while we were 
purchasing, or chartering, forty foreign vessels. He 
added that ‘‘if war were to be declared between any 
two of the great Powers of Europe our foreign com- 
merce would be not only helpless, but hopeless.’’ The 
secretary predicted that the time would come when 
our people would give greater heed to securing a re- 
spectable share of the trade of South American re- 
publics, South Africa, the islands south of the equator, 
and the countries washed by the Pacific Ocean ; and, he 
said, ‘‘ there are no such agents of commerce as repre- 
sentatives of transportation companies. Mark you, 
gentlemen, a foreign market for a million dollars of 
manufactured products means a domestic market for 
at least $800,000 of labor. It means the establish- 
ment of American warehouses, branch offices, and 
banks. ! am not contending for ship subsidies if any 
more feasible course can be devised ; but if ship subsi- 
dies will insure us a merchant marine then I am for 
ship subsidy. ’”’ 





My Mamma’s Lap. 





LIKE t’ play wif dollies an’ I like t’ go t’ school: 

I like t’ jump my skippin’-rope in mornings when it’s cool; 
I like t’ play go-visitun while dolly takes her nap, 
But sometimes nuffin’ else’ll do but sit in mamma's lap. 


LIKE t’ climb th’ peach-tree an’ I like to make mud-pies; 
I like t’ play wif’ puppy‘an I like a birfday s’prise ; 

I like t’ go out ridin’ an’ ist wear my little cap, 

But when I’m tired an’ sleepy, w’y, I want my mamma’s lap. 


LIKE t’ ’tend my play-house—is th’ finest place in town: 
I like t’ play big lady wif long skirts a-hangin’ down; 
I like t’ go t’ Sunday-school an’ wear my new silk wrap— 
But when a lump gets in my froat I ist want mamma’s lap. 


STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 











Y. M. C. A. no Rival of the Churches. 


THOSE CINCINNATI preachers who permitted them- 

selves to get into print the other day in an attack 
upon the Young Men’s Christian Association succeeded 
only in advertising their own narrowness and bigotry. 
This organization richly deserves not only the appro- 
bation, but also the hearty support of every one in- 
terested in the promotion of righteousness among men. 
No religious order of the present day is based on such 
sound and rational principles and holds within itself so 
much of promise for the future as this association, and 
its world-wide spread and the strong grip it has se- 
cured upon the sympathy and support of leading men 
in finance, industry, and commerce in this and other 
countries are among the most cheering and hopeful 
signs of the times. Such a presentation of the plans, 
aims, and achievements of the association as that 
made at the recent annual banquet of the international 
committee in New York was enough in itself to con- 
vince every open and unprejudiced mind of the noble 
sincerity, farsightedness, and masterful ability of the 
young men at the head of this work. It is only a 
petty and jealous spirit that can regard the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as in any sense a rival of 
the churches. It is not a rival, but a magnificent and 
successful coadjutor. Its secretaries and other offi- 
cials make up together a body of the most devoted, 
energetic, and capable religious workers that are to 
be found in Christendom to-day, and their one aim is 
to increase the power and efficiency of the churches by 
bringing into their membership young men inspired 
and trained for service. Judged by its fruits, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is one of the most 
beneficent organizations in the world. 


THAT lost appetite easily restored by Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Take nene but the gen- 
uine. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
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“THE CONTEST,” BY H. M. WALCOTT, WINNER OF THE THOMAS B. CLARKE PRIZE AT THE ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK. 
Coprright, 1902, hv H M. Wolcott. 
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“ SISTERS,” BY LOUISE COX, WHICH WON A PRIZE AT THE PORTRAITS OF CONSTANCE AND GURDON WORCESTER, BY ADELAIDE PICTURE OF HOUSTON WOODWARD, BY JANET WHEELER.— A 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN—ARTIST REFUSED PRIZE BE- COLE CHASE.—SHOWN AT PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY PART OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF. 
CAUSE SHE HAD PASSED THE AGE LIMIT. OF FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA. FINE ARTS DISPLAY. 


‘ ’ y “ THE "RANK W. BENSON.— $ PENNSYLVANI/ 
“WAITING,” BY LOUISE COX.—DISPLAYED AT THE PENNSYLV ANIA ACADEMY THE HILLTOP, BY vaAee W BENSON SxaIsraD AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OF FINE ARTS.—Copyright, 1903, by Louise Cox. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


PICTURES OF BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF NOTABLE WORKS OF ART PRESENTED AT OUR GREATEST TWO ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. 

















WING TO the great and 

rapid increase of popula- 
tion in this country, the demand 
for food fish has grown beyond 
the ability of unaided nature to 
supply it. So large a number of 
men are engaged in the fisheries 
that, but for the taking of artificial steps to prevent 
such a disaster, many varieties of edible fish in our 
inland and coast waters would long ago have become 
extinct, or so scarce as to be beyond purchase by the 
average citizen. It is fortunate that the ingenuity 
of man has been able to so supplement the natural 
processes in this field of production that good fish con- 
tinues to be plentiful and cheap in our markets and 
need never be otherwise. The satisfactory outlook in 
‘this respect is due principally to the efficient work of 
the United States Fish Commission, which has for 
years been devoting its energies to the propagation of 
the kinds of fishes best adapted to the table. 

The commission’s efforts have been along scientific 
lines, and thus have been as intelligent as they have 
been beneficent. The methods employed might ap- 
parently be expanded without limit, it being necessary 
only to add to the number of hatcheries to make sup- 
plies keep pace with public wants. How fast the com- 
mission’s utility is developing is shown by Commis- 
sioner Brower’s statement that previous to the year 
1898 the highest annual record for small fry dis- 
tributed to the various fishing grounds was only 
568,000,whereas during the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 1902, 1,495,543,374 young fishes were sent out 
from the hatcheries, this being an increase of nearly 
500,000,000 over 1901. It is evident that with ex- 
tended facilities the commission could enormously en- 
hance the output. Thus Mr. Brower was not far from 
right when he declared that pisciculture was ‘‘ the 
most effective way to fight the high prices of beef.’’ 

It is interesting to note the species of fish chiefly 
demanded of the commission for breeding purposes 
during 1902. The exact figures are as follows: 
White fish, 600,000; pike perch, 237,099,000; cod, 
212,001,000 ; flatfish, 168,133,000 ; lobsters, 81,020,- 
000; shad, 106,986,000 ; salmon, 54,000,000 ; trout of 
various kinds, 38,000,000. Besides applications for 
food fish there was an increased demand for varieties, 
such as the rainbow trout, that are sought after 
mainly for sport. Of course the foregoing figures 
showed a material increase during 1903. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the late 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo was that of the 
government in the aquarium section of the Govern- 
ment building, placed there by the United States Fish 
Commission. While it undoubtedly attracted thou- 
sands, not many understood or appreciated the mean- 
ing of the exhibit. It consisted of a group of multiple- 
lens mutoscopes, or motion pictures, taken under the 
direction of W. de C. Ravenel, illustrating actual 
scenes connected with the fishing industry of the 
Atlantic coast. A study of the group revealed inter- 
esting situations in economic and food fishes of the 
coast. The scenes included stripping and fertilizing 
codfish eggs, unloading a codfishing schooner, drawing 
a lobster-pot, unloading and marketing halibut, cod- 
fishing with trawls, pulling a shad seine, and packing 
the fish for shipment. In the line of amateur sports 
trout and bass fishing were instructively illustrated. 

Cod is the most important commercial fish of the 
United States. Not less than 600 vessels, of over 
25,000 net tons, carrying 7,000 men, and having a net 
value of $3,000,000, are engaged in codfishing wholly 
or in part. About 96,000,000 pounds of cod were 
landed from these vessels in 1898, an average year, 
and its first value approximated $2,000,000. The 
artificial propagation of these fish is undertaken on a 
larger scale by the fish commission than in the case of 
any other marine fish. The hatcheries at Wood’s 
Holl and Gloucester, Mass., provide hundreds of mil- 
lions of fry, which are liberated on the east coast. 
The preliminary work of hatching is performed by the 
spawn-takers, who go on fishing boats from Kittery 
Point, Me., or Portsmouth, N. H., where the fishermen 
market their catch, secure bait, and obtain supplies. 
The spawn-takers have the freedom of the boat and 
such assistance as may be necessary in taking proper 
care of the eggs until they are landed. The spawn- 
taker selects those fish that are thought to contain 
ripe eggs or milt, when the catch is thrown aboard 
from a dory, only live fish or those recently dead be- 
ing chosen. The eggs are stripped from the fish into 
a common pail whose interior has been moistened with 
water. Enough milt to fertilize the eggs is added, 
and the whole is stirred thoroughly and allowed to 
stand ten to twenty minutes or longer. Water is 
then added, and the eggs are cleaned by siphoning off 
the old water until all the slime and milt are drawn 
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from the pail. The good eggs rise to the surface and 
are transferred to the spawn-kettle containing clean 
water, while the dead eggs are thrown away. The 
temperature must be kept uniform until the eggs are 
safe in the receiving house on shore. To do this it is 
often necessary to change the position of the kettles 
on the boat during the passage in. Sometimes when 
the sea is too rough to use a pail the fish are stripped 
directly into the spawn-kettle and cleaned as well as 
possible, 

The so-called dry method of fertilization has re- 
placed the wet method formerly in use, experiments 
having shown that a much larger percentage of eggs 
was fertilized than in the old way when taken in 
water. Likewise it has been found that fish caught 
on trawl lines invariably yield a larger percentage of 
fry than do fish caught in nets. As a rule the latter 
struggle more to escape and are sometimes scaled and 
dead when hauled on board the fishing-boats, but fine 
eggs are frequently obtained from net fish. Better 
results are obtained when the weather is fairly cold 
than when it is warm, as a safe temperature cannot be 
maintained in the latter case, and a heavy loss of eggs 
almost always results. When it is so cold that the 
fish practically freeze stiff in the dories it is impossi- 
ble to get good eggs; and such is the case also in 
boisterous weather, when the gear is hauled only once 
or twice a week, as then the greater part of the catch 
is dead when taken. The vitality of the eggs after 
the death of the fish varies, being dependent on the 
condition of the eggs at the time when the fish are 
caught, the state of the weather, and other things. 
Roe fish are found in largest numbers previous to an 
easterly storm and when the wind is from the south or 
west. When the fishing vessels return to port in the 
afternoon or evening the spawn-takers ship their 
spawn to Gloucester by the first train. Fruit-jars, each 
one holding about 350,000 eggs, are used, and each 
jar is placed horizontally in a large iron kettle, made 
especially for the purpose of holding five jars. A 
messenger uses a thermometer to watch the temper- 
ature of the kettles, and maintains it by putting in 
snow or ice or removing it from time to time, as may 
be required. Cod-eggs vary from a pale green to a deep 
red in color, the green being the best. Unless the 
water is of low temperature the eggs float during the 
entire hatching period. The period of development 
depends largely on the temperature of the water. The 
best results are obtained when the temperature ranges 
from forty-one to forty-seven degrees, and then 
the time ranges from eleven to fifteen days. When 
the fry first hatch they are much curved in shape, and 
show but little vigor. They are planted as soon as 
possible, about 200,000 being taken to the spawning 
grounds in a ten-gallon can. 

That the lobster would become a memory has been 
remarked more than once. Such is the popularity of 
this delicious crustacean on our tables that some of the 
best-known fishing grounds have become depleted 
temporarily, at least —for the United States Fish Com- 
mission is hard at work to maintain and increase the 
supply. In spite of the artificial propagation which is 
carried on at Wood’s Holl, Mass., on a large scale, 
there can be no doubt that large lobsters are not as 
plentiful as they once were, and that the average size 
of those caught for market is much less than it was in 
the earlier days of the fishery. To-day their average 
weight probably is not more than two pounds. Lob- 
sters weighing as much as fifteen or twenty pounds 
are uncommon, although the weight rises rapidly in 
proportion to their length. In 1897 three lobsters, 
each weighing over thirty pounds, were caught off 
Sandy Hook. The weight of the largest was thirty- 
three pounds. The length of ten and a half inches, at 
which a lobster weighs one and three-quarter pounds, 
should be the smallest size permitted in the market. 
This is the size when the female has attained her full 
maturity, according to the best information obtainable 
by the fish commission. The fishery is carried on with 
pots, or traps, in all the coast States from Delaware 
to Maine, as well as in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and other Canadian provinces. The New England 
lobster catch decreased over 15,000,000 pounds, or 
fifty per cent., between 1889 and 1899, while the 
value increased more than $400,000, or fifty per cent. 
The decline in the yield goes on unchecked, in spite of 
artificial propagation. Thus the catch in 1880 was 
20,240,000 pounds, valued at $488,000, while in 1896 
the catch was 15,121,000 pounds, valued at $1,319,000. 
Did not the fishermen wholly disregard their own in- 
terests by destroying female lobsters with eggs, artifi- 
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cial propagation would hardly 
be necessary. As it is, thou- 
sands of female lobsters are 
liberated every year after their 
eggs have been secured for the 
hatcheries. 

Gloucester is the chief port 
for the mackerel fishery of the United States, which 
comprises some of the finest fishing vessels of the 
country. The vessels go southward in the spring and 
meet the fish off the coast of the Southern and Middle 
States, following it northward. The catch is landed 
at New York and Philadelphia, and a familiar scene 
at Fulton Market, New York, is shown in our illustra- 
tion. The landing and packing of the catch from a 
schooner makes a busy morning scene. The fishery is 
not profitable as a whole, and the fleet has declined 
from 1,000 vessels to from 150 to 225. Large quan- 
tities of fresh and salt mackerel are imported 
annually, as the local catch does not supply the home 
demand. The decline in the catch has prompted ener- 
getic efforts to maintain the yield by artificial propaga- 
tion. This has not proved wholly successful, as less 
than one per cent. of most of the eggs are said to 
hatch. The principles of spawn- taking and treat- 
ing the eggs are the same as in the case of cod, al- 
though only about five days are required for incubation. 

The shad migrates annually from the ocean to the 
rivers solely for purposes of reproduction. It ascends 
to suitable spawning grounds, in fresh water, occupy- 
ing several weeks in depositing and fertilizing its eggs 
in any given stream. The migrations seem to be de- 
termined by the shifting of an area having a tempera- 
ture of sixty to seventy degrees, so that the fish first 
appear in the St. John’s River, Florida, about Novem- 
ber 15th. In the St. John River, New Brunswick, 
it appears about the middle of May, and in the Mira- 
michi River, New Brunswick, late in May. The fish- 
eries are prosecuted in the rivers during the spawning 
season, and often upon the favorite spawning grounds. 
The fish under these adverse conditions, with the in- 
crease of dams in rivers, the shutting off of its ad- 
vance upstream and increased catches, besides the 
pollution of the waters, would soon diminish and be- 
come nearly extinct were it not for artificial propaga- 
tion. The shad, besides, is peculiarly a prey to other 
fish, both in fresh water, where striped bass, white 
perch, black bass, and other predaceous fishes devour 
its young, and in salt, where the sharks, horse-fish, 
and king -fish destroy large numbers of the adult 
species. North Carolina fishermen have observed that 
porpoises follow the shad and feed on them as they 
pass along the shore to fresh water, where the adult 
shad finds no enemy larger than himself. In 1896 the 
shad catch of the Atlantic seaboard numbered 13, 145,- 
395 fish, weighing 50,847,967 pounds, and worth $1,- 
656,580 to the fishermen. 

The United States Fish Commission carries on arti- 
ficial propagation of shad principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Chesapeake Bay. The eggs are collected by 
experienced watermen, who are prepared to endure all 
kinds of weather in open boats. The shad dies quickly 
after capture, and must be hurried to market. Elec- 
trical storms produce a marked effect on the fish and 
diminish the catch at once when they occur. Fifty 
per cent. of the shad eggs on board the steamer Fish 
Hawk in the Delaware River were killed during an 
electric storm in 1897. The spawn-takers are re- 
quired to exercise unusual care in stripping the fish, 
and even then the loss of eggs and fry is very great. 
The usual period of hatching is from six to ten days, 
sometimes longer, according to the temperature of the 
water, but with high temperature they will hatch in 
three days. The stocking of waters of the Pacific 
coast with fry from the Atlantic has been remarkably 
successful, and shad is now one of the most abundant 
fishes of California. Contrary to its habits on the 
Atlantic coast, it is found in San Francisco Bay and 
its tributaries throughout the year. 


More Cold Summers. 


HEN THE inhabitants of the province of Astra- 
khan desire to know in advance what sort of 
weather they are to have they apply to the Kalmucks, 
whose astrologers have the reputation of being able 
to predict all meteorological changes. The last an- 
nouncement of the oracle is rather disappointing in 
spite of the fact that the consulting body carried with 
it rich presents. The year 1903 was unlucky, for it 
contained the number thirteen. The planets announce 
that the present winter will be long and wet. Cattle 
will suffer most severely. And, to crown all, the Kal- 
muck astrologers add that we are to have a succession 
of sixty summers similar in character to that of 1903. 
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A MACKEREL SCHOONER UNLOADING AT FULTON MARKET, NEW YORK—SALTING AND PACKING THE FISH. 


REMARKABLE ABUNDANCE OF “SEA FOODS.” 
EDIBLE FISHES CAUGHT BY THE MILLION, AND THEIR NUMBERS MAINTAINED BY ARTIFICIAL HATCHING 
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Confessions of an Animal Trainer 








HERE IS always a certain mystery about trained 
animals. We wonder how it is possible to teach 
them to perform the feats which they accomplish. 
And we are apt to give the credit for these extraor- 
dinary performances to the animals rather than to the 
trainers. But it is the man, and not the beast, who 
is really the accomplished one. When we see on the 
stage a dog or a horse which apparently understands 
the rudiments of arithmetic—being able to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide ; or can distinguish one flag 
from another, or tell the difference between the 
‘‘Star-spangled Banner’’ and the “‘ Marseillaise 
Hymn,’”’ we exclaim with astonishment, “‘ What a 
wonderful dog!’’ But the exclamation should be 
rather, ‘‘ What a wonderful man !’’ 

Persistence, experience, and a knowledge of the 
‘‘tricks of the trade’’ seem to be the main qualifica- 
tions necessary for the successful master of skilled 
animals ; and the latter is the most important of the 
three, for there is a lot of ‘‘ fake’* about the business. 
We wonder hew, for instance, a dog’s intellect may be 
so cultivated that he can apparently multiply two by 
three and designate the result by six separate and 
distinct barks. ‘‘ Professor’’ Wormwood, who is one 
of the best known of American animal trainers, and 
who recently gave interesting exhibitions of his skill 
with ‘‘ educated ’’ bears, dogs, monkeys, and even an 
ant-eater at Proctur’s Theatre, in New York, had in 
his company a huge Newfoundland dog which was ap- 
parently a mathematician and a musician. 

The ‘‘ professor ’’ stood before the audience with a 
large slate and a bit of chalk in his hands and the big 
Newfoundland in front of him, watching him intently. 
Mr. Wormwood allowed any one in the audience to 
propose a problem involving numbers under ten. Some 
one suggested, ‘‘ Add two and three.’’ The two fig- 
ures were written on the slate by Mr. Wormwood and 
the dog was told to announce the result. This he did 
by delivering five distinct barks. Other problems 
were proposed, and the correct results proclaimed in 
the same way. To all appearances the dog, alone 
and unaided, performed the necessary mental opera- 
tion. But here the skillful Mr. Wormwood employed 
one of the most clever of the tricks of his business. 
And he did it so well that one who had been fore- 
warned and was looking sharply to discover the *‘ pro- 
fessor’s’’ ‘‘system’’ was baffled. No exhibitor like 
Mr. Wormwood will tell you his secrets. The expla- 
nation which he gives his audience is an empty one, 
designed only to mystify the spectators the more. 
But the general method of this sort of an act, I have 
been told by others, is to give certain signals to the 
** educated’’ dumb brute. For instance, it is desired 
that the dog bark five times. The trainer, perhaps, 
steps forward with his left foot. To the audience 
there is nothing unusual about this ; but the dog has 
been taught to know that when his master steps out 
with that left foot of his the dog must utter five 


barks. Or if the left hand be raised to the face it 

Sense and 
WBeCHNSe <¢ ( 

ENATOR DEPEW’S recent able and eloquent 


speech in the Senate was an important feature in 
the discussion of the Panama Canal question. It is 
regarded as the strongest and most convincing 
presentation of the administration’s side of the mat- 
ter made thus far by any member of either house of 
Congress. If any further argument were needed to 
convince reasoning and unprejudiced minds of the wis- 
dom and justice of President Roosevelt’s course in the 
Panama affair, that argument was surely furnished in 
the President’s message to Congress on January 4th. 
In this message it is shown that every step of the 
proceedings up to the recognition of Panama as a 
State was fully justified by every consideration of 
right, common sense, and international law. The ques- 
tion now, as President Roosevelt truly says, is not 
whether Panama shall be recognized or not, but 
“‘whether or not we shall build an isthmian canal.’ 
This is the one issue now before Congress, and all the 
talk about allowing Colombia a free hand to coerce 
Panama back into her former allegiance is irrelevant 
and absurd. The sovereignty of the isthmian state 
has been duly recognized not only by the United States, 
but by nearly all the great Powers of Europe, who 
have thus given prompt and emphatic approval to the 
course of action adopted by our own government in 
the case. It would be obviously impossible now for 
the former relations between Colombia and Panama to 
be restored without involving the rights and the good 
faith of many other governments besides our own. 
It is utter folly to consider such a question. 

The whole opposition to President Roosevelt's 
course in the Panama affair resolves itself into two 
lines: the opposition of a few Democrats, who have 
seized upon it eagerly in the desperate hope that it 
may be made somehow to serve a partisan purpose in the 
coming presidential campaign, and the opposition of a 
few Republicans like Senator Hoar and other so-called 
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means three barks; a certain slight motion of the 
right hand may mean seven barks. Other signals of 
the same sort are used in directing the dog to a cer- 
tain flag among a number displayed about the stage, 
his action indicating that he has understood the music 
which the orchestra is playing at the time. For in- 
stance, while the strains of ‘‘God Save the King’’ 
are in the air the ‘‘ educated ’’ beast invariably plucks 
from the group the English flag. And he does this, 
perhaps, because his master has placed his right hand 
at his side. 

To take advantage of the mistakes of his pupils is 
one of the necessary accomplishments of the animal 
exhibitor. When the dog misunderstands a signal, 
Mr. Wormwood says, petulantly and reprovingly, 
‘*Now, stop your fooling, and do this thing right.’’ 
The dog is correct the next time, and the credulous 
audience is easily led to believe that the reproving 
words of the master have had the proper effect, this 
being further apparent evidence of the dog’s super- 
natural mental powers. 

Years ago ‘‘Professor’’ Wormwood managed a 
troupe of trained fleas. He also, subsequently, suc- 
cessfully conducted a tour of ‘‘educated’’ beetles. 
Now you wonder how a flea can be taught to com- 
prehend the English language. The success in con- 
trolling the actions of beetles and fleas depends on one 
fundamental principle alone, Mr. Wormwood informed 
me, and the application in the right place of fine gold 
wire. A flea always walks in a straight line. Its 
course is never a curve, and it never turns a corner, 
and the knowledge of this fact is the secret of train- 
ing the flea. The same thing is true of the beetle. 
In order to keep a flea from jumping, and thereby 
getting entirely out of the sphere of operations, an 
extremely fine gold wire, so small that it is invisible, 
is tied about the insect’s hind legs, which are not un- 
like those of the grasshopper or locust. Thus hobbled, 
the flea has only one means of locomotion, and that is 
to walk. 

‘** Professor ’’ Wormwood gave his exhibitions be- 
hind a glass which magnified the insect many diam- 
eters. Those who watched the proceedings looked 
through this glass while the master manipulated his 
subjects from behind with a fine gold wire. If he 
wished the flea or beetle to climb a miniature stair- 
way, he had only to place the stairway in front of 
the performer, and following his instinct never to di- 
verge from the straight course the insect would walk 
directly over the stairs. If Mr. Wormwood chose to 
have a pair of his fleas pull an almost microscopic car- 
riage the vehicle was arranged with a ring on each 
side of the tiny tongue, and the pair of fleas would 
be placed so that when they started to walk forward 
their heads would pass through the rings, while their 
bodies, being larger, would not pass through ; and the 
two fleas continuing their progress would pull the tiny 
carriage with them. All this would be done apparently 
in obedience to the commands of the “‘ professor,’’ the 








clever manipulation of the fine gold wire in his hand 
being unobserved. 

**Now,”’ Mr. Wormwood would say, ‘‘I will show 
you that at a word from me this flea can be made to 
jump.”’ The “ professor ’’ would then deftly substi- 
tute an insect whose ‘‘ jumping legs ’’ were not bound 
by wire. This flea would, of course, spring forward, and 
the spectators would be very agreeably deceived again. 
The same tricks are performed with beetles. But these 
*‘ trained ’’ insects have given way to animals large 
enough to be seen on the stage of vaudeville houses. 

In his present group of scientific brutes this man- 
ager of animals has two bears which give considerable 
trouble, because winter is their hibernating season and 
their instinct for sleep is strong upon them. One of 
the pair is a huge cinnamon bear, and the other is a 
baby honey bear. Neither eats more than a loaf of 
bread a day, and the baby is particularly drowsy. 
Even while it is on the stage this dark little beast, 
whose name is Lucy, tucks its head in its forearm and 
tries to sleep, all the while making a fretful treble, 
pathetic sound like a tired baby. And bears are dan- 
gerous animals todeal with. ‘‘ Professor ’’ Wormwood 
says that he never keeps one longer than five years. 
When they are older than that they are treacherous, 
ill-natured, and vicious. 

I saw on the stage at Proctor’s an illustration of the 
danger in handling bears. Tom, the cinnamon bear of 
Mr. Wormwood’s troupe, was slow in moving from the 
stage. One of the trainer’s assistants made a quick 
movement as though to strike Tom. The bear turned 
his head quickly, and a second later the assistant was 
holding one of his hands with the other, while the 
blood trickled through his fingers. The bear’s short 
teeth had made a painful cut in one of his hands, and 
it had been done with a movement of the head so 
rapid that the eye could not follow it. 

** Never make a quick motion toward a bear,”’’ said 
Mr. Wormwood ; “* instinctively he will snap back, and 
he’ll get you every time. Always approach a bear 
slowly. That’s the only way to drive him.”’ 

‘“*The hardest beasts to train are the animals that 
crawl,’’ continued the “‘ professor.’’ ‘‘ Instead of act- 
ing as you want them to they hang back, clutching 
things with their claws. That’s the trouble in training 
cats ; and that’s the difficulty with the ant-eater.”’ 

The latter had very little to do on Mr. Wormwood’s 
programme. His principal act was to balance himself 
on a large wooden ball along with Lucy, the bear, and 
a pitiful little white poodle, each on separate balls. 

A monkey and there are a score in the Wormwood 
company -is so alert and attentive that he is always 
amusing ; and a pair of baboons who engage in a fistic 
encounter are an interesting exhibition. For this par- 
ticular accomplishment the meanest and most vicious 
of the race are selected. They take more readily to 
pummeling each other than those of gentler nature, 
said *‘ Professor’’ Wormwood. And at best the life 
of the animal trainer is a dangerous and hard one. 


Sentiment about Panama 


By Norman Notwood 


anti-imperialists, who are bitten with the notion that 
anything that President Roosevelt may do looking to the 
assertion of American authority in foreign territory is 
ipso facto wrong, and therefore to be condemned and 
opposed to the utmost. It is not with the latter a 
question as to where the weight of facts or even the 
actual truth and justice of the case lie; they go en- 
tirely upon theory and sentiment and rest their argu- 
ment upon purely academic grounds. The whole con- 
troversy may be stated, in brief, to be one of fact 
against sentiment, of common sense against mere 
theory. 

The sentiment runs to the effect that we acted to- 

yard Colombia as we would not have dared to act to- 
ward any great Power; that our action was a viola- 
tion of international law, ‘‘a brutal aggression ”’ ; 
that we trampled upon Colombia’s rights in not allow- 
ing her to land troops in Panama for the suppression 
of the revolt, and that the administration acted with 
unnecessary and indiscreet haste in recognizing the 
new republic. Resolute attempts are being made to 
manufacture sympathy for Colombia by representing 
it as a weak and petty state robbed of a portion of its 
most valuable territory through the selfish connivance 
of a powerful and greedy neighbor. 

Patriots and lovers of liberty throughout the world 
are bidden to mourn and weep over this heartrending 
spectacle of a poor little nation despoiled of its ter- 
ritory by a set of conspirators and scheming knaves. 
Inflamed by these sentimentalist cries and partisan 
misrepresentations, the foreign press, ever jealous of 
American prestige, joins in the chorus of condemna- 
tion, and we have the Speaker, the Liberal weekly of 
London, saying that the administration was guilty of 
“an act of brigandage,’’ in Panama ; and the opinion 
of the Scotsman that Colombia has been “‘ at the same 
time plundered and mocked.’’ In the Manchester 
Guardian we read : ‘* The United States government, 


coveting the canal territory and unable to control it by 
treaty, has torn it off from Colombia by force.’’ Our 
Panama diplomacy is called by the Daily Graphic ‘‘a 
very disagreeable page of American history.’’ The 
London Globe speaks of the ‘‘ underground manceu-: 
vring of President Roosevelt and Mr. Hay.’’ 

Now, over against all this sentimentalism about 
poor and bleeding Colombia, all this rhodomontade 
about the ‘‘ruthless invasion’’ of a weaker nation, 
acts of brigandage, and all the rest; what are the facts 
of the case? What were the actual conditions which 
led to the action of Panama in severing itself from 
Colombia and to our recognition of the new state thus 
created? These facts and conditions have been fully 
disclosed in the message of President Roosevelt, in the 
correspondence between the State Department and 
Minister Beaupre laid before the Senate, and also in 
the reports and letters from residents of Bogota and 
Panama appearing in the public press. Let the Presi- 
dent’s critics read these official documents and learn the 
truth. 

Information from all these sources agrees perfectly 
upon the chief and essential points. These are to the 
effect that Colombia dealt with the just and liberal 
treaty we proposed to her last spring in an insulting 
and outrageous manner, and with absolute disregard 
both of the vast and vital interests of the United 
States at stake in the matter and the equally vital in- 
terests of the state of Panama. By adopting the 
dog-in-the-manger policy, a silly and wholly fatuous 
course of tactics, Colombia proceeded to “‘ hold-up ”’ 
the treaty for an indefinite period and thus to jeopard- 
ize the very inception of an undertaking fraught with 
such large possibilities for good to the people of the 
isthmian territory. To use the words of an Outlook 
correspondent, ‘‘the Colombian government bled the 
people of Panama in every conceivable fashion,’’ and 

Continued on page 119. 
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THE POODLE, THE BABY HONEY-BEAR, AND THE ANT-EATER IN THEIR MARVELOUS BALANCING TRICK.—7’. C, Muller 





























THE “‘ PROFESSOR” GIVES A LESSON IN THE DIFFICULT FEAT OF “ TWO HIGH” ON A TRICYCLE THE BABY BEAR, A SPOILED CHILD, PLAYING WITH ITS MASTER. 
T. (. Muller. T. C. Muller 


ARTFUL ANTICS OF TRAINED ANIMALS. 
HOW THESE AMUSING ENTERTAINERS OF THE VAUDEVILLE STAGE ARE «EKDUCATED” BY THE SKILLED « PROFESSOR.” 
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rHE TROTTING TURF.—For ‘‘ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain’’ the trotting turf 
is somewhat in advance of the running turf, and the 
governing body of the harness-horse interests has had 
its own troubles from time to time in running down 
scandals. A great majority of the appeals which the 
board of review considers are on indictments by track 
officials in all parts of the country for the two turf 
crimes which are regarded as the most heinous that 
can be committed—“‘ pulling ’’ and *‘ ringing ’’ horses. 
‘* Pulling,’’ as defined in racing, means re- 


CRIMES OF 


In the World of Sports 


By H. P. Burchell 


the players got the play down toofine. Then the foul-tip- 
out had to be done away with, owing to the successful 
efforts of catchers to fool umpires, and to stop con- 
stant rows. Club-owners are selfish and inconsistent. 
They claim that the foul-strike rule handicaps the bats- 
man, yet they pay big salaries to pitchers with extra 
ability in fooling batters. Pitchers get the mastery 
of new rules much quicker than batters. Not that 
pitchers are more intelligent than the average players 
in other positions, but the pitchers get more practice. 
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bring out the best players from crowding the course ou 
the opening days, perhaps to the detriment of the 
really good players. But the duffers were just as 
numerous in the opening match-play rounds as they 
ever were under the old system, and the luck of the 
draw surely favored them more than the players of 
recognized ability; for the poorer players had the 
chance of being drawn together, thereby offering an 
opportunity for some of them to last for two or three 
rounds, which would probably have been impossible 

under the weeding-out method of medal 








straint of a horse to prevent his winning, 4 
and ‘‘ringing ’’ means the substitution of 
one horse for another for fraudulent pur- 
Under the Draconic laws of the 
thoroughbred turf, summary ruling off is 
the punishment in cases where a convic- 
tion is secured, and sometimes when cir- 
cumstantial evidence simply strengthens 
suspicion. The severity of the punishment 
has had a wholesome effect on the race 
riders of the country, and turf authorities 
are required to act on such cases but in- 
frequently ; while in the matter of “ ring- 
ing,’’ offenses are so rare that there has 
been but a single notable case in a dozen 
years, and in that the notorious Brannon 
brothers ruled off promptly for a 
fraud perpetrated with a horse called Polk 
Badgett, popularly supposed to have been 
the fast race-horse Tanner, at Latonia, 
nearly ten years ago. The trotting au- 
thorities deal more gently with offenders, 
however, and punishments, when ordered, 
are so light or are so soon remitted that 
ina number of States where harness rac 
ing flourishes, but where thoroughbred 
racing has no existence, statutory law pro 
vides punishment for turf fraud. Prob- 
ably the most severe law on this subject is 
that of Maine. Even there, however, the 
‘*ringer’’ is kept busy, and there is pend- 
ing before the board of review an appeal 
in behalf of the men who, having been de- 
tected racing a certain pacer under an 
assumed name, managed to get away with- 
out paying the penalty of forfeiture of 
horse, and fine and imprisonment for 
themselves. 
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A BiG AUTOMOBILE SHOW. The auto- 
mobile show recently held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, was by far the 
biggest, finest, and most representative in 
all branches of the motor-vehicle industry 
that has ever been held in this country, 
and it equaled the notable exhibitions held 
in Paris. The bigness of the show and 
the record-breaking attendance of the first 
night for an exhibit of its kind were forcible indica- 
tions that automobiling will attract far greater atten- 
tion during the coming year than ever before. The in- 
terest of the visitors demonstrated this conclusively, 
for the show, in plain words, is solely a trade show. 
There was no practice-track to demonstrate quickness 
in stopping or starting —in fact, no opportunity for 
testing complete automobiles-—-within the garden. The 
ponderous machines and the immense variety of acces- 
sories were all grouped together orderly in their re- 
spective booths, yet the crowd that walked up and down 
the main thoroughfares of the arena was fully as large 
as is often seen at exhibitions in the garden possessing 
more spectacular or amusing features. The public no 
longer looks upon automobiles as freaks, although 
there were, of course, some freak machines. The old- 
time wonder at the sight of an automobile has passed 
away, and there is an intelligent understanding of 
them. in the latter respect, the ladies showed, in the 
majority of cases, that their understanding was fully 
equal to that of their male escorts 
The show rivaled the horse-show as 
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GOLFERS May Apopt MEDAL PLAy. ~The old ques- 
tion of match versus medal play will again be agitated 
at the coming annual meeting of the United States 
Golf Association, to be held on February 11th in New 
York. There has been considerable quiet talk among 
golfers as to the advisability of conducting the cham- 
pionship amateur tournament on the plans adopted last 
September. At that time the radical change in favor 
of all match was made, the qualifying medal-play 
round being eliminated for the first time in the history 
of the national association. It cannot be said that the 
new method met with the pronounced success fondly 
hoped for by the match-play adherents. The fact that 
only a dozen couples or so played on the first day, 
while nearly seventy couples drew byes, did not con- 
duce to start the great golf event of the year with 
éclat and enthusiasm. Asa result the affair was dull, 
the number of spectators notoriously small, and the in- 
terest sagged until the final day or two. The chief 
argument in favor of all-match play was that it would 
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AMATEUR BILLIARDISTS’ STATUS. — Be- 
cause of the merging of the National 
Association of Amateur Billiard Players, 
having the control of the sport formerly 
exercised by the Amateur Athletic Union, 
into the new organization known as the 
National Amateur Billiard Association, the 
status of the amateur billiard player has 
become fixed in no uncertain way. The 
scope of the new body is broad enough to 
admit to its competitions all who have the 
slightest claim to enter under reasonable 
amateur qualifications. It is because of 
these better and more wisely administered 
governing conditions that the champion- 
ship tournament has assumed more truly 
a national character than formerly. The 
tournament also is held without rating the 
competitors in classes, as was done hereto- 
fore by the Amateur Athletic Union, and 
the man of skill and ability enough to win 
the emblem and the title will unquestion- 
ably be recognized as the amateur cham- 
pion of America. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT PROBLEM. 

What to do in case of breakdown is the 
most serious problem which ever confronts 
the automobilist, and one which frequently 
exhausts his ingenuity of both mind and 
body in the solution. Where the cause of 
the mishap is obvious, as in the case of a 
tire leak or a break in the machinery, it 
is a comparatively simple matter, and be- 
comes merely a question whether a repair 
can be made upon the spot or if the ma- 
chine must be towed to the nearest 
machine-shop. But when the machine 
simply comes to a standstill from no ap- 
parent reason, the problem of determining 
the cause and location of the trouble is 
usually a more difficult matter than its 
remedy when found. This is more partic- 
ularly true of gasoline and other internal- 
combustion motors, as in a steam-engine 
the trouble is purely. mechanical, and 
usually may be located at a glance. The proper work- 
ing of the gasoline engine, however, primarily depends 
upon the completeness with which the combustion of 
the mixture of gasoline vapor and air in the explosion 
chamber is effected, which is a chemical, and not a me- 
chanical, process. It is also dependent upon the proper 
working of the electrical sparking apparatus, which 
ignites the explosive mixture of gas and air, and of the 
mechanical parts which transmit the energy of the ex- 
plosion to the driving wheels. Consequently all these 
must be taken into consideration in seeking the cause 
of a breakdown or of any failure of the motor to work 
properly where there is no obvious injury to the work- 
ing parts. 
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POLO IN MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS. —One of the dis- 
tinctive features of the coming polo season will be 
greater interest in playing the game by military organ- 
izations. West Point, thus far, is the only department 
of the lately organized Army Club, comprising nearly 

a dozen posts in the regular army, 





a society event. 
a 

THE BASEBALL RULEs.  Tinker- 
ing with the baseball rules is one of 
the objectionable features of the ne- 
tional game which have cropped up 
in the last few years, and various 
changes have again been suggested 
for this year. The present code, 
however, should remain unchanged 
for another season, and while the 
three-ball rule, giving the batsman 
his base on three called balls instead 
of four, is favored, its passage 
should not be urged this year. All 
the changes in the rules for the past 
twenty years were made not with 
the idea of radical departure, but to 
keep the game at its best, and most 
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that has shown genuine interest in 
polo, but while at West Point the 
sport is chiefly confined to the ca- 
dets, several of the officers have 
played on the regular team in its 
dual tournament games with Squad- 
ron A, of New York. Itis among the 
volunteer military organizations that 
the greatest polo interest has been 
apparent. Squadron A was really 
the originator of polo in the national 
guard, and its plan to hold a military 
tournament bids fair to meet with 
success this season. Nothing was 
accomplished toward holding a mili- 
tary tournament last year. More at- 
tention has been paid to the subject 
recently, and Troop B, of Albany, 
has promised to send a team of polo 
players to meet the squadron at Van 








of the changes were necessitated by 
the fact that the players grew too 
shrewd for the rules. The foul-out 


on-first-bound was abolished 


RECENTLY 
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AUTOMOBILE WHICH MADE THE BEST TIME ON RECORD 


POWERFUL RECONSTRUCTED FORD 


DRIVEN A MILE STRAIGHTAWAY BY HENRY FORD ON THE ICE AT ANCHOR BAY, NEW 
BALTIMORE, MICK., IN 39 2-5 SECONDS, THE WORLD'S RECORD FOR THE DISTANCE. 


Cortlandt Park, New York, in the 
spring. Negotiations are now pend- 
ing with the City Troop of Philadel- 
phia, and some other organizations. 


MACHINE, “ 999,” 
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THE IMPRESSIVE TETON RANGE, WYOMING, SEEN FROM ACROSS SNAKE RIVER——(X) THE BIG TETON.—W’. 2. Stark weather, 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) A CRITICAL STAGE OF THE GAME. 
Karle Harrison, Tennessee 








“YUM YUM—THIS 
IS MIGHTY GOOD !” 
W.P.S. Earie, 
New York. 


A LITTLE FRENCH 
PEASANT. 
Vrs. W. W. Pearce, 
lilinois 
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“‘GUESS WHO IT IS, PAPA!” “DON'T GET MAD; I WAS ONLY FOOLING !” HER FIRST TUNE. 
Fred Clemow, Pennsylvania L. P. Conover, Illinois Durffe ID), Pittingwer, New York 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—TENNESSEE WINS. 
STRIKING PICTURES WHOSE MERITS WON THEM PLACES «ON THE LINE’? IN THE CAMERISTS’ EXHIBITION, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 118 ) 
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Books and Authors 


By La Salle A. Maynard 








T IS a far cry from the wild and half-savage life and 
the dreary arctic plains and wildernesses which en- 
tered into Jack London’s remarkable story, “‘ The Call 
of the Wild,’’ to the squalid dens, the filthy kennels, 
and the wretched, bestial life of the humans depicted 
in his latest book, ‘‘ The People of the Abyss ’’ (Mac- 
millan). The former was of course a work of pure 
imagination, its characters mere figments of the au- 
thor’s fertile brain. It would be a relief if one could 
feel and know that the awful scenes of sodden vice, 
hopeless misery, and indescribable woe brought up to 
view in this later work also related an unreal, non- 
existent world. Alas for enlightened humanity! Alas 
for a so-called Christian civilization! Alas for a land 
where riches and luxury without limit are the un- 
shared portion of a favored few and where a govern- 
ment exists ostensibly for the protection and material 
well-being of all the people; this pitiful story of the 
under-world of London is true, only too true. It was 
some twenty-five years ago that a pamphlet bearing 
the title, “‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,”’ 
shocked the English-speaking world with its terrible 
revelations of the festering misery of the English 
metropolis, and since then the writings of Charles and 
‘General’’ Booth, Dr. Barnardo, and Sir Walter 
Besant have served to refresh the minds of the public 
from time to time with the horrors and infamies of 
London slums and haunts of vice and shame; yet all 
of these revelations and all of the charities and philan- 
thropies, public and private, which they have inspired 
the neighborhood settlements, the “‘ people’s pal- 
aces,’’ the slum kitchens, improved tenements, and all 
other schemes and devices--seem to have had no ap- 
preciable effect upon the fearful mass of poverty and 
wretchedness heaped together in the East End of 
London. Not if we may trust the story of what Jack 
London saw and heard during the months in which he 
wént down into the ‘‘abyss’’ himself and lived, so far 
as possible, the life of the people whom he found 
there. It was a truly heroic thing to do, an awful 
risk to run, thus to clothe one’s self in rags as Jack 
London did and have fellowship with filthy beggars, 
bums, vagrants, thieves, cutthroats, and all the foul 
and pestilent breed of the alleys, dives, and dens of Lon- 
don ; yet it would be well worth it all, and vastly more, 
if the vivid narrative of these experiences as set forth 
by Mr. London in his book serves at last to touch the 
real springs of remedial power and to set in motion 
some agencies of redemption fitted and adequate to 
cope with the monstrous social and industrial wrongs 
and abuses responsible for most of these hideous con- 
ditions now existing, to the shame and reproach of a 
land that professes to be governed by the principles of 
Christianity. Mr. London has gone to the far East as 
a war correspondent, and in case of a conflict between 
Russia and Japan we may expect from him some vivid 
and stirring narratives. 
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HE AUTHOR of Vailima talk, in ‘‘ Memories of 
Vailima,”’ tells a story of the natives’ love for 
Stevenson. ‘‘ The other day the cook was away,’’ so 
runs the story, ‘‘ and Louis, who was busy writing, took 
his meals inhis room. Knowing there was no one to 
cook his lunch, he told Sosimo to bring him some bread 
and cheese. To his surprise he was served with an ex- 
cellent meal—an omelet, a good salad, and perfect cof- 
fee. ‘Who cooked this ?’ asked Louis in Samoan. ‘I 
did,’ said Sosimo. | ‘ Well,’ said Louis, ‘ great is your 
wisdom.’ Sosimo bowed and corrected him,‘ Great is 
my love.’’’ If the recorder of this pilgrimage to 
Stevenson’s shrine were similarly complimented, in all 
probability she would make a similar retort, ‘‘ Great is 
my love.’’ For the authoress, who knew nothing of 
Robert Louis Stevenson in the flesh, journeyed across 
the world in order to visit the grave of Tusitala the 
Story-teller, the friend of the Samoans. Miss Stubbs 
has completed a book that will delight thousands of 
Stevenson’s devotees, for she has not only set down 
her impressions of Vailima, the Road of the Loving 
Heart, and Mount Veea, where the dust of Steven- 
son reposes, but she has given us the atmosphere of 
the Samoan group where Stevenson wrote ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrz’’ and ‘‘ Weir of .Hermiston,’’ and 
where he conceived *‘ The Woodman ”’ : 
“IT saw the wood for what it was, 
The lost and the victorious cause, 
The deadly battle pitched in line: 
Saw silent weapons cross and shine, 
Silent defeat, silent assault, 
A battle and a burial vault.” 
s 
HEN A MAN begins to write about his ‘‘ Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays,’’ and follows that up by resign- 
ing from various posts of duty which he has held for 
many years, his friends may be pardoned for taking 
these as indications that Father Time has at last as- 
serted himself in some unmistakable way in that 
man’s life and brought home to him more emphat- 
ically than usual the indubitable fact that there is a 
limitation to the activities of every mortal being. And 
this is just what Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
been doing. His retrospective book was written, it is 





JACK LONDON, AUTHOR OF THE REMARKABLE STORY, “ THE 
PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS.” 


true, about five years ago, and he has written several 
other books since that are not wholly retrospective, so 
that we have no reason to suppose that Colonel Hig- 
ginson has said his farewell in literary production ; 
but his recent action in resigning from the chairman- 
ship of the committee which inspects the course of in- 
struction in English literature at Harvard has a leave- 
taking significance that cannot so easily be explained 
away. Colonel Higginson has held this position for 
sixty-one years, and therefore may be forgiven for 
thinking that he has served the cause of sound learn- 
ing in that capacity long enough, any way, and may 
now devote his energies to some other equally ‘good 
work. He was graduated from Harvard in 1841, and is 
one of the last surviving members of a group of poets, 
essayists, historians, orators, and statesmen who laid 
the foundation of Boston’s fame as America’s literary 
centre. 
* 
IR WEMYSS REID has some interesting notes on 
Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone.’’ He tells a 
story of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Leeds in 1881. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke at a great banquet on the subject of 
Ireland. It was arranged that he should not dine with 
the public company, and when the dinner was over he 
came quietly in and took his seat by the side of the 
chairman. He had hardly done so when he covered his 
face with his hands, and remained with his head bent 
for some time. The next evening Sir Wemyss Reid 
sat beside Mrs. Gladstone at a private dinner party, 
and she asked him if he noticed how Mr. Gladstone 
had covered his face with his hands. He said he had 
observed it. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mrs. Gladstone, ‘*he was 
praying. That was the most important speech of all, 
and he was so anxious that he might do good rather 
than harm by what he was about to say.’’ She added 
that when they went to their bedroom that night he 
said, ‘‘If I were twenty years younger I should go to 
Ireland myself.’’ There was another version of this 
story, and according to it Mr. Gladstone said that if he 
were twenty years younger ‘‘ he would stump Ireland 
against Mr. Parnell.’’ 
|F THE feuds of the Kentucky mountaineers are truly 
an ‘‘ill wind,’’ they certainly ‘* blow good ’’ tosome 
story writers of the day, and perhaps we ought to be 
thankful for that. Regarded from a strictly practical 
and every-day view-point, these feuds are cruel and 
barbarous affairs, deserving only of the sternest repro- 
bation and, if need be, suppression by military force 
at any and all costs. But to the writers of modern 
romance and stirring tales of love and adventure, they 
furnish almost the only existing factors and elements 
of their kind which our progressive and up-to-date 
civilization has left for ready use. Mr. John Fox, Jr., 
and Mr. John Uri Lloyd are two writers who have 
utilized the material offered by the conditions prevail- 
ing in the feud region of Kentucky in several highly 
entertaining novels, the latter in the capital story of 
““Stringtown on the Pike,’’ and others of the kind. 
In “Red Head ’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Mr. Lloyd’s 
latest novel, he has drawn another vivid picture of the 


life of the Kentucky feudist, a story full of dran.atic 
situations, and instinct with the spirit of the wild and 
half-savage life of the mountaineers. 
a 
A WRITER in The Academy, of London, gives some 
interesting reminiscences of Mr. Lecky. The 
historian’s methods of composition, he says, were 
peculiar. He was exceedingly tall—six feet four, or 
thereabouts—and possibly on account of a feeble cir- 
culation he loved a horizontal attitude. The early 
pages of the ‘‘ History of Rationalism ’’ were written 
on the floor, while the author lay prone upon pillows as 
he wrote. In public, Mr. Lecky appeared at his best 
as an after-dinner speaker, the atmosphere of contest 
in the House of Commons hardly suiting his style of 
oratory. No one could forget it who had witnessed 
his presidency on, say, such an occasion as the dinner 
of the old Trinity College students in London. Stand- 
ing up with hands clasped before him, in an attitude 
strangely suggestive of a medizval saint, he would 
give utterance to charming thoughts charmingly ex- 
pressed, lighted up every now and then by touches of 
humor and gentle irony, not an unkind word, but often 
a genial thrust. 
i 
OHN LANE has in preparation a volume on ‘‘ The 
Genius of J. M. W. Turner,’’ by M. Robert de la 
Sizeranne, C. F. Bell, and Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
The book is made up of a series of articles on the va- 
rious fields of Turner’s activity, the illustrations show- 
ing the artist’s work at different periods of his career. 
The water-colors extend from his twelfth year to his 
latest period ; the monochromes range from the earliest 
Alpine studies through the brown drawings for ‘‘ Li- 
ber Studiorum,’’ and on to the Roman pencil-sketches; 
the oil-painting part begins with the diploma pieture 
in 1800, ending with the ‘‘ Mercury Sent To Admonish 
A‘neas,’’ exhibited the year before the artist’s death. 
An important feature of the book will be the repro- 
ductions in color, and there will be numerous black-and- 
white and other reproductions. 
a 
Me: FRANCIS MILTOUN’S ‘‘ Cathedrals of North- 
ern France’’ (L. C. Page & Co., Boston) is 
much more than a guide-book to the group of magnifi- 
cent churches that for centuries have been the pride 
and glory of Rouen, Amiens, Reims, Nantes, and 
other cities and towns of northern France. To the 
task of describing these noble examples of ecclesias- 
tical architecture Mr. Miltoun brings some measure of 
the gift of an historian, a poet, an antiquarian, an 
archeologist, and weaves into his narrative much that 
appeals to the general reader, as well as to those who 
are specially interested in the study of cathedrals. 
_ 
WE HAVE NO authority for the supposition that 
the forthcoming volume on ‘‘ What Handwrit- 
ing Indicates,’’ by Prentiss Bayley, to be published by 
the Putnams, has anything relating to the handwrit- 
ing experts who have been so much in evidence dur- 
ing the past few years in criminal trials ; but if it helps 
in determining the value of, such expert testimony the 
work will, indeed, be a boon to the world. The book 
is said to deal with the graphological reading of char- 
acter, an art much cultivated in recent days, and in 
which much remains to be learned. 
a 
Not A LITTLE adverse criticism has been visited 
upon Thomas Dixon’s latest novel, ‘‘The One 
Woman,’’ nevertheless it seems to have won a large 
and increasing constituency of readers. According to 
a recent statement of Mr. Dixon’s publishers, Double- 
day, Page & Co., ‘‘The One Woman”’ has passed its 
ninetieth thousand, thus promising to overtake the 
sales of *‘The Leopard’s Spots,’’ of which 125,000 
copies have been sold. If Sir Leslie Stephen’s dic- 
tum, that when a book succeeds ‘‘it is because it 
ought to succeed,’’ is applied in this case, then the 
critics of ‘“The One Woman”’ have clearly been in 
the wrong. 


Increase Your Capacity 
For HARD BRAIN WoRK. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE supplies just the ma- 
terial that is most wasted by brain work and nervous 
exertion—the Phosphates. An unexcelled strength- 
builder. 
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Many Beverages 
are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted 
by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
The Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds 
of well fed, housed, groomed cows of native breeds. 
Every can is tested and is therefore reliable. 


RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- 
fare saved. It saves time, too. Low rates. Efficient 
service. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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THE “SUNBONNET GIRLS,” FAY WHEELER, MOLLY MILFORD, GRACE SLOCUM, 
AND BLISS MILFORD, 


In George Ade’s captivating comedy, ‘* The County Chairman,” 
at Wallack’s. lal 


















SPRIGHTLY ADELE RITCHIE, VIRGINIA HARNED 


















Who will appear in the ** Glittering Gloria,” to In her husband's (E. H. Sothern play te 
he pre duced shortly at Daly’s. Melntosh. light that Lies in Woman's Eyes,” at the 
Criterion, Sarony 










MODEST ALTSCHULER, 


The able conductor of the new Rus- 
sian Symphony Society of New 
York in its series of concerts 

at Cooper Union Auditarium, 
/miperial Studio 







FRANCE HAMILTON, 


‘The young actress who recently 
appeared as Nora in a special 
performance of ** A Doll’s 
House,” at the Manhattan 
Gessford. 



























VIRGINIA EARL, 
Welcomed back to New York as a 
star in the new comic opera, ‘Set 
geant Kitty,” at Daly’s.— Ay on 
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PRETTY SCENE AT THE OPENING OF THE SECOND ACT OF “ SERGEANT KITTY,” AT DALY’8—VILLAGE GIRLS SMILING ON THE SOLDIERS IN THE ENCAMPMENT.-— Byron. 


BIDDING FOR NEW YORK’S CRITICAL APPROVAL. 


OLD FAVORITES AS WELL AS NEW FACES IN THE WORLD OF DRAMA AND MUSIC, 
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Stage Successes in an Unsuccessful Season 


By Eleanor Franklin 








‘THERE HAVE been 

but few successes 
in this dire, disastrous 
season to relieve the 
awful monotony of dead- 
level stupidity in the 
theatrical world; but 
there have been a few 
praise be to them to whom praise belongs—the one, 
or two, or three firms of managers who are responsible 
for the productions and the two or three players who 
have been able to show just cause why they should be 
allowed to pose before the public eye as stars in the 
dramatic firmament. There is Mr. David Belasco. He 
has scored an artistic triumph with a new star and has 
not lost money, which fact alone constitutes success 
this year. With Mrs. Carter, David Warfield, and 
Blanche Bates on the road and Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man in New York working for him he will probably 
weather the hard times better than most anybody in 
his line, and I am glad of this because he does things 
once in a while for the general good of 
our stage history. 

Charles B. Dillingham is another 
manager riding on the crest of the 
tidal-wave of panic. There are those 
whose names stood erstwhile high 
above that of Dillingham who will be 
buried in the season’s deluge ; but, 
thanks to Maxine Elliott, with her 
splendid success in ‘* Her Own Way,’’ 
to Frank Daniels in ‘‘The Office 
Boy,’’ and a number of other people 
| productions, Mr. Dillingham will 
probably have money to lose on next 
season’s ventures; and in recording 
all this let us not forget to state that 
his principal star, Julia Marlowe, 
failed utterly to help his season out, 
so he had some losses to cover. 

The Frohman season has been im- 
ported mostly, I think, and about the 
only observation that occurs to one 
in this connection is that there are 
some London actors who must have 
been awfully disappointed in America 
as a place in which to gather easy 
shekels. Just the stamp of London’s 
approval is not all a play or player 
needs nowadays to make a success in 
this New World metropolis. We are 
not as new as history tries to make us. ‘“* The Girl 
from Kay’s,’’ at the Herald Square, has run through 
the season to as good business as anything has done, 
although I doubt if anybody who has seen it could tell 
why this is so, unless perhaps much magnetism lies in 
the names of 
Sam _ Bernard 
and Hattie 
Williams, both 
of whom are 
clever enough 
to merit a bet- 
ter play. Wil- 
liam Gillette 
has flown in the 
face of all pre- 
dictions and 
made a success 
of the imported 
““Admirable 
Crichton” 
but William 
Gillette could 
take any man’s 
failure and 
make a success 
of it. That’s 
because we are 
so extraordi- 
narily fond of 
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ELEANOR ROBSON AS 
ANN,” THE SLAVEY. 






















MR. ARDEN AND MISS ROBSON IN THE THIRD 
“MERELY MARY ANN.”—Byron. 


ACT OF 


EDWIN ARDEN, MISS ROBSON, AND FRANK DOANE IN ONE 





MISS ELEANOR ROBSON. 


Sarony. 


and proud of him. Still, I’m glad the general New 


York public didn’t see Mr. H. B. Irving’s perform- 
ance in London, because, after all, Mr. Irving is not a 
better actor than Mr. Gillette, and comparisons in this 
‘ase would have been hardly fair. 

One must not forget, too, in recording successes, to 





MARY ANN.”—Byron. 


mention that queer offspring of acute brain-fag up at 
the Majestic, called ‘‘ Babes in Toyland.’’ There is a 
real triumph in a barren season. Everybody seems to 
think it is ‘‘ simply fine,’’ and what more could a man- 
ager desire? It is unmistakably clever in spots, and, 
besides this, the Majestic Theatre has one of the best 
locations in town, which also counts for something. 
The very best thing that the season has produced so 
far, I suppose, is George Ade’s quaint, clever comedy, 
**The County Chairman,’’ at Wallack’s. There is real 
reason why this should have a long, successful run, 
and in these dearthful times further comment than 
this would be superfluous. And now I think these are 
just about all the successes so far, are they not? 
There are several new productions which have not yet 
stood the test of time but which promise well, and 
hope seems to be running strong on the Rialto that 
in spite of the almost unprecedented conditions things 
are going to ‘‘look up’”’ for the remainder of the 
season. 

Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger started the season with 
a brave flourish of trumpets in their beautiful new 
theatre on Forty-second Street, which cost such a vast 
sum of money that the public couldn’t keep from 
thinking about it all the time it should have been giv- 
ing its attention to ‘‘A Midsummer-night’s Dream,”’ 
*“Mother Goose,’’ ‘A Japanese Nightingale,’’ and 
other productions by these good managers, who have 
failed so utterly in everything. It’s all a toss-up, 
however, and another season is coming a presidential- 
campaign season, too—that is almost, if not absolutely, 
sure to be worse than this ; so, cheer up, the returns are 
not allin yet ! I have forgotten the success of Liebler & 
Co. intentionally, in order that the first should be last. 
These managers have kept Mr. Kyrle Bellew at the 
Princess Theatre the livelong season through without 
losing money, and the explanation for this seems to lie 
in the fact that “* Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman,’’ 
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doesn’t just P 
bore his audi- j <q 
ences to extinc- 
tion. There is 
nothing re- 
markable 
about the per 
formance ex- 
cept this fact, 
and even that much cannot be said of the burlesque 
made upon it by Weber & Fields, called ‘* Waffles, 
the Amateur Cracker.’’ How erstwhile seemingly 
intelligent men like these comedians could perpe- 
trate such twaddle as this is positively beyond the 
comprehension of even the Weber-Fields contingent. 

And now among the successes let us record the name 
of Miss Eleanor Robson, whom Liebler & Co. have re- 
cently presented. at the Garden Theatre in a pretty, 
clever little comedy called ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann.’’ It 
is an absolute pleasure to be able to do this, because 
everybody seems to have wanted this charming young 
actress to succeed. It is an absolute 
pleasure, too, because our admiration 
for Miss Robson may be unqualified, 
and it is not too often that we are 
permitted to admire and love an ac- 
tress without being compelled to apol- 
ogize for something she is that she 
should not be. Genius covers a mul- 
titude of sins softly called ‘‘ vagaries 
of the artistic temperament,’’ but it 
is jolly fine to be able to feel a per- 
sonal, friendly sentiment of moral 
equality toward a woman of the stage 
whom, in spite of ourselves, we must 
admire. It is good to be able to rec- 
ognize in a clever actress just one of 
the great middle class of honest, 
clean, strong, admirable, ambitious 
strivers after the almost unattainable, 
and that is what Eleanor Robson 
seems to be. She is so clean-cut, so 
splendid in her womanly intelligence, 
and so close to the great, warm, hon- 
est public heart because of these 
things and the clear brilliance of her 
professional record. 

The moral “‘tone’’ of the theat- 
rical profession seems to be gradually 
rising, anyway. The day seems close 
at hand when a woman will not have 
to make a choice between social position and a theatric- 
al career. She may have both. At any rate, it is up 
to her. Since the history of the stage in America be- 
gan, there has been a stigma on its women that was 
easily accounted for in the dissolute lives of some of 
the chief 
among them. 
It has been the 
thing for stage 
women and 
men to defy the 
ordinary rules 
of convention- 
ality, to make 
laws unto 
themselves, a 
world unto 
themselves, and 
rather to court 
than to shun 
the notoriety 
afforded by the 
gossip of the 
low-minded and 
the — scandal- 
mongers. One 
of the most re- 
markable 
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MR. ARDEN AND MISS ROBSON IN THE CLOSING ACT OF 
THE PLAY.—Byron. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





LESLIE’S 


tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular | 


| subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
| on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- | 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
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| ask for proxies at an early date. 


|'a member of the English Parliament, 


| abroad. 


by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’sS 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


JN ENGLAND the word “ fiscalitis’’ 

has been coined to indicate the fever- 
ish excitement aroused by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s stirring speeches in favor of a 
protective-tariff policy. The term is not 
a bad one to apply to the new distemper, 
if I may call it such, which has broken 
out in this country among stockholders 
of our leading corporations. They are 
awakening to the fact that they are the 
owners of, and partners in, the proper- 
ties whose securities they hold. Note 
recent incidents in confirmation of this 
statement : 

Stockholders of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, at the annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia the other day, turned out in such 
large numbers that the meeting was ad- | 
journed to a public hall. For eleven 
years this company has not declared a 
dividend, and the stockholders reached 
the conclusion that this was not because 
of a lack of earnings, but because the 
directors were seeking to depress the | 
market value of the stock to enable J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the great railroad sys- 
tems he represents to secure absolute 
control at poverty prices. The stock- 
holders spoke right out in meeting, and | 
would have passed a resolution in favor 
of the declaration of dividends had they 
not been outvoted by the officers who 
held a majority of the proxies. A reso- 
lution was finally adopted requesting the 
new board of directors to immediately 

} 
} 





consider the question of dividends. 

What the stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Ice Company did a year ago bids fair 
to be supplemented by even more united 
and positive action at the approaching | 
annual meeting of that corporation on | 
the 8th of March, and from all appear- 
ances, if the stockholders stand together | 
and do not surrender their voting proxies | 
to outside interests, they will be able to 
organize the board of directors on a busi- 
ness and not on a stock-market basis. | 
The stockholders’ committee, which has 
done such excellent work, will no doubt 
They 
have nothing in common with the Green- 
ough Wall Street committee, which has 
sent out several requests to the stock- 
holders for their voting proxies, I am 
told. 

I have previously referred to the action 
of the stockholders of the American Malt- 
ing Company, in preparing to sue the di- 
rectors for nearly $2,000,000, for divi- 
dends paid out of the capital stock 
instead of out of the profits, and for 
$650,000, said to have been wasted and 
dissipated. Now comes the announce- 
ment of a proposed suit for $250,000, 
against the Pneumatic Tool Trust by 


representing a number of stockholders 
In this connection I note an in- 
teresting decision just rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court, referring 
to the rights of shareholders of national 
banks, to the effect that it is for share- | 
holders and not for directors to decide | 
whether an assessment on the stock shall | 
be made when notice of the impairment 
of the bank’s capital is given. 

In the face of this movement and this 
general trend of events in favor of the 
rights of stockholders, the conduct of Mr. 
Havemeyer, president of the American 
Sugar Trust, in calmly informing the | 
stockholders at their recent annual meet- 
ing that they had no right to a report of 
the company’s business, looks phenome- 
nally impudent. It has been explained 





| that Mr. Havemeyer only meant to say 


that he would not withhold informa- 
tion if all the stockholders would unite to 
ask for it. In other words, he would re- 
quire unanimous consent so that a single 
man in the inside ring could veto the 
proposition. And so at the recent annual 
meeting of the Sugar Trust the stock- 
holders received no annual report, no 
statement of earnings, nothing to indi- | 
cate the status of the company and its | 
future prospects. It is not surprising | 
that most of the leading papers in New | 
York City denounced this sort of blind- 
pool work and took Mr. Havemeyer se- 
verely to task. 

The stockholders of the sugar com- 
pany will recollect that only four years 


| they can do about as they please. 
| strangle every bill that looks to publicity 
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of Ten 


ago the quarterly dividend on Sugar com- 
mon was suddenly reduced from 3 per cent. 
to 1 1-2, and in a day the stock dropped 
from 111 to 98. Mr. Havemeyer knew 
all about the situation, and so did a few 
of his inside friends, and they were able, 
on this information, to sell the stock 
short and make a barrel of money. I 
hope at the next annual meeting of the 
American Sugar Company a lot of stock- 
holders with red blood in their veins and 
some kind of ‘‘ ginger’’ in their mental 
composition will be on hand to tell Mr. 


| Havemeyer just what they think about 


him, and to stand for their rights in no 
uncertain way. More than this, I hope 








that every stockholder in every corpora- | 


tion will sustain the published policy of 


President Roosevelt in favor of greater | 


publicity for corporation affairs—com- 


pulsory publicity, if necessary, and it | 


certainly seems to be necessary in the 
case of the Sugar Trust. 

The simple fact remains that great 
corporations have such control of our 


State Legislatures and of Congress that | 


They 


for the doings of corporations, that 
strengthens the rights of stockholders, 


| or that limits the powers of directors. 


Let the stockholders make their wishes 
plain, and the politicians, who are the 


| greatest of all cowards, will be driven 


from under cover of the corporations 
and, in self-protection, will yield to the 
demand for honest publicity of corporate 
affairs. Stockholders themselves have 
been to blame in this matter, but this is 
a day of awakening, and I hope that we 
shall have an epidemic of “‘ fiscalitis’’ 
all along the line. 

The condition of the stock market at 
the opening of the year is no different 
from what it has been for several months. 


| Bull leaders who take every opportunity 


to unload their great accumulations of 
stocks and bonds on a hesitant public 
promised a December boom to be surely 
followed by another, or January boom. 
Two or three times a start was made for 
an advance all along the line. Specialties 
were bidden up on various reports, but 
the public is not in the market excepting 
to pick up occasional bargains for invest- 
ment. 
longer runs wild. Many are still bur- 
dened with holdings bought at much 
higher prices and are more anxious to get 
out of Wall Street than to get in. It is 
true that money is easier, as it was ex- 
pected to be, but there is no lack of secu- 
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rities, and new issues are constantly 
being announced and others being pre- 
pared for launching at the first favorable 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile the business depression 
continues, especially in the iron trade. 
The uncertainties of the presidential elec- 
tion increase, drastic cuts in wages are 
being made, and rumblings of extensive 
strikes fill the air. Railroad earnings 
are not holding up to the best figures, 
and many over-watered industrials and 
some over-bonded railroads are facing 
hardships incident to a season of depres- 
sion. Under all the circumstances, spec- 
ulators find their profits in quick and 
lively turns rather than in long pulls, and 
investors are in no hurry to make per- 
manent investments. I still look for a 
fluctuating market with little permanent 
strength in any direction, and a drooping 
tendency on the whole. 

““H.,”’ St. Paul: Do not believe in it. 
“ B. B.,” Boston: Preferred for six months. 
Continued on page 116, 
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An Immense Body of Low-grade | Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Gold Ore. 


This is the first of a series of short articles on the 
thject of free-milling, low-grade gold ore furnished 
by The National Underwriting Company, New York 


New Y 


THESE are the industrial days of gold mining. 
There may be romance in the big nugget which used 
to be found, but there is reality to-day in running a 
mountain through a mill and grinding a grist whose 
toll is gold 

Thunder Mountain is the name of a gold-mining 
district in Idaho covering quite a large area, some- 


Life Building ork.) 


thing like 300 square miles. Adjacent to it is an- 
other district known as “ Big Creek,” of nearly the 
same size. In fact, the whole tract is generally 


known a “Thunder Mountain.” This tract has 
been demonstrated to contain such great quantities 


of gold ore of a low grade that the wealth awaiting 


the worker is beyond comprehension Nobody 
knows how deep the ore formations go into the 
bowels of the earth. It is, however, mathematically 


established, 


exist to make this section 


that enough pay ore has been shown to 
the centre of gold mining 
activity for generations to come. 

The attractive features to-day about gold mining 
ie things 
and the world has 


which make for permanent production, 
such enduring and in- 
are in Thunder Moun- 


are ti 
never scen 
exhaustible values as there 
tain 
The 
pany has as 
entire district 
the surface 
work has 
values increase. 
by actual workings, 


Thunder Mountain Climax Gold Mining Com- 
wonderful a property as there is in the 
Its ore is not found in veins, but 
is pay ore, and as far down as 
been done the pay ore continues and the 
A depth of 120 feet has been shown 
and over ten million tons of pay 
ore thus demonstrated. Itis expected that this depth 
will run to 500 or 600 feet. The ore is free-milling, and 
of a grade which runs from $4 to $7 of gold per ton 
of ore, with many places where values run up to $10, 
$12, $15, $30, and $40 per ton 

It is impossible to des 
limits of this short article, 
that the ore does 
the earth ; it is in plain sight, 
from the mountain side by 


entire 


cribe this property in the 
but the strong feature is 
not have to be sought for down in 
and can be dug away 
steain-shovel in the sum- 
mer time, and in the winter the work can proceed by 
tunnel into the running the ore out by 
gravity. Any values over $2 per ton are good pay 
and the average will be found not less than 
$6 per ton. The entire cost of operating from the 
mountain through the mill to the bullion ready for 
the mint does not exceed $1.50 per ton, including 
all expenses of administration. A 500-ton mill on 
this property will earn a net profit of $2,000 per day, 
and nobody now living will see the time when the 
mine will be worked out. 

During the past two years there has been a steady 
increase in the investment of Eastern money in buy- 
ing property in Thunder Mountain, because, al- 
though now it is difficult to reach, it is beyond all 
question that very shortly there will be ample trans- 
portation facilities. At present all supplies and 
machinery are “packed”’ in on mules for the last 
seventy-five miles of the way from Boise, Idaho. 
The entire distance from Boise is about one hundred 
and seventy-five miles. A wagon road had been con- 

tructed to within about twenty miles of Thunder 
Mountain when the snow stopped work last Oc- 
tober. This road will be finished early this coming 
summer. The natural equipment of Thunder Moun- 
tain includes abundant water and timber, and a 
climate which amounts to a certificate of good 
health to whosoever goes to the district. 

The Climax Company has a straightforward prop- 
osition. It owns its property. It has nearly enough 
subscriptions to its capital stock to equip its prop- 
erty with a mill. Shares of the capital stock are being 
sold now at twenty cents, par value $1, full paid and 
non-assessable. These shares are being sold so low, 
because all industrial shares are low, but the time is 
not faraway when the position which the company 
oecupies will warrant its holding its shares at par. 
There is but one mine in the Thunder Mountain dis- 
trict which hasa mill in operation. This mine is the 
Dewey. It has a ten-stamp mill which was carried 
inon mules. Its stock sold two years ago for forty 
cents per share, and for the past year has sold at $5 
per share. The Climax property is close to the 
Dewey, and its ore is of the same free-milling quality. 
The little ten-stamp mill on the Dewey is turning 
out a net profit now of over $12,000 per month on 
fifty tons per day. Its ore averages above $12 per 
ton. 

Write for full particulars of the Climax Company. 
There is no surer way to turna thousand dollars into 
twenty thousand than to buy Climax stock to-day. 
Address The National Underwriting Company, New 
York Life Building, New York. 


(Continued next week.) 


mountain, 


values, 


Improvements at Carlsbad. 
THE MUNICIPALITY of Carlsbad, the 


celebrated water-cure resort in Bo- 
hemia, is taking a loan of $2,424,000 to 
be expended in various improvements 
and new structures, among the latter be- 


| bles. 


Continued from page 115 


oe s., 
: ” Aurora, IIL: 


’ Utica: Preferred for one year. 
Preferred for six months. 


we ee New Castle, Penn.: Yes, with the guaran- 
tee. 

“J.F.L.,” Chicago: Preference continued for one 
year. 


“J. R. G.,” Baltimore: I do not find you on my 
preferred list. 
“W.D.,.” Pawtucket, R. L: As the situation now 
is, Texas Pacific, and Southern Pacific. 
’ Enfield, Conn.: 1. Do not advise regarding 
cotton 2. Apparently doing a large business. 
‘ Preferred,” La Porte: Little difference between 
U. 5 E ‘xpress at par and a Express at 200. 
Z.,”" Springfield, Mass.: Yes; 
2. Favorable. 2 I would not be 





8 reac ction. 
hurry. 4. Ditto. 

.. 75,” Pittsburg: Preferred for one year. 
Note wee kly advices. Answer by wire madeonly to 
specific inquiries. Impossible to do otherwise. 

wat hag Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. You ought to escape 
loss before long. 2. Glad to hear what you say about 
your ice proxies. 

** New Haven”: American Woolen common is now 
approaching the highest price of last year. Itisa 
fair speculation, but no better than other cheap in- 
dustrial common shares. 

S.,”" Dresden, O.: I have received your American 
Ice proxy, and sent it to John A, Sleicher, chairman 
of the stockholders’ committee. You will be en- 
tirely satisfied with his action. 

“M. D.,”” Rendham, Penn.: Preferred for one 
year. D. and H. and D. L. and W., especially the 
latter, are strongly held for investment, and their 
prices are justified by their earnings. 

**Rollo,”” Mont.: 1. I do not see how the Northern 
Securities decision can affect industrial stocks like 
Steel. 2. No. The public is out of the market 
because it suffered too much by staying in 

“J. K.,” Johnstown, Penn.: 1. You would be 
much safer if your investment were in the Man- 
hattan 4s and Western Union 4 1-2 bonds. 2. If the 


guarantee is good, the purchase would be advisable. | 


** Alpha,” Louisville: 1. Soo common is safe on re- 
actions. It now pays4percent. 2. So many bond 
issues are waiting fora market that a general rise is 
hardly anticipated. 3. Note weekly advices and act 
quickly when satisfied 

“R.,”’ Seranton, Penn.: 1. Consolidated Tobacco 
4s were taken in by the pool around 65, I am told, 
and therefore do not look dear for speculation. 2. 
I do not advise Steel preferred as an investment. 3 
First-class bonds are always safest. 

“T..” Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. No clipping was in- 
closed in your letter. 2. I have no doubt that an ef- 
fort will be made at the annual meeting of the 
American Ice Company, March 8th, to secure con- 
trol, which is now lodged in scattered stockholders, 
and to place it in the hands of Wall Street interests. 

“Silver Bow,” Mont.: Preference continued for 
six months. 1. M. K. and T., especially the pre- 
ferred, has merit, but its future depends on what 
the controlling interests decide to do on the ques- 
tion of dividends. 2. Rock Island is too much of a 
puzzle and a gamble for me to feel safe in advising. 
3. 1 know of none. 

“J. R.,” Ottawa: 1. Soo common as a4 per cent. 
stock is not dear. 2. Not at present. 3. American 
Ice preferred. 4. I do not believe that we are to 
have an extended bull movement at present, with 
the loans of our banks at unprecedented figures and 
railroads anxious to sell about half a billion of bonds 
on a 4 per cent. basis or better. 

’ Tiffin, O.: Greene Copper is all of one class. 
Reports regarding the value of this property radi- 
cally differ. The general belief is that it has a great 
future, but the manner in which the stock has been 
tending downward leads to the belief that there 
has been extensive liquidation by inside interests, 
which is not regarded as favorable. 

“C.,”" New Castle, Penn.: 1. | would accept the 
offer so as to average the price of my stock at a 
lower figure. 2. Texas Pacific ranged last year 
from 24 to 28. The Texas Pacific Land Trusts have 
greater merit. 3. B. R. T., on its earnings, is nota 
purchase. It needs money and is constantly issuing 
bonds to provide for its requirements. 

’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: international Mercantile 
Marine common and N. Y. Transportation, both sell- 
ing at $5 or $6 a share, are purely speculative gam- 
It is believed that J. P. Morgan will some day 


seek a market for his Mercantile Marine, and that 


the value of the franchise of the N. Y. Transportation 
will in time be more apparent. I do not advise these 
as investments, and have only referred to the fact 
that they were being purchased for speculation. 


| Your money would be safer in dividend-paying in- 


vestment stocks,.or in good bonds. 

“Klop,” St. Paul: Preferred for three months. 
1. [eannot print questions. Space toolimited. 2. The 
recent rise is very much like other spasmodic upward 
fluctuations the market has had. The liquidation is 
not over. 3. No. 4. I would never trade on a one- 
point margin. 5. No. I recommended Manhattan 
Elevated, Soo common, Wabash B debentures, all at 
much lower figures. 6. I have repeatedly given 
reasons why I do not benowe in the scheme. 7. I do. 
8. Nothing in its favor. No. 10. No book will 
help you as much asa ietle, anperionee. 

*p.,”’ Harrisburg, Penn.: Talk of a three-cor- 
nered fight for control of the vo... £. Ice Company 
is largely newspaper talk. The Wall Street com- 
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All Ofdsmebiles are 
built on e founda- 
tion of experience. 
Oldsmobile Standard 
Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile ‘Tonneau 
Car, $950; without 
Rear Seat, $850 
Oldsmobile ‘Vouring 
Runabout $750 
Oldsmobile Light 
Delivery Wagon, 
$850 
For « copy ot the 
captivating story 
“Golden Gate to Hell 
Gate’ write Dept. 14, 


Olds Motor at ey 
Detroi: U.S 
Memtwr of the Assoct- 


ation of Licensed 
3 Automobile Mfgrs. 
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pany has led many to doubt if it can continue divi- 


| dends on the present basis during a period of depres- 


mittee must not be confounded with the stockhold- | 


ers’ committee. The Sleicher committee appointed 
by the stockholders will no doubt ask for proxies 
shortly, and | believe will succeed in naming a man- 
agement that will be satisfactory. Many stock- 


| holders have already sent their proxies to this com- 


ing a bathing-hall and an assembly build- | 


ing and the extension of the water-works 
and of the electric plant. This ought to 
offer a good opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of American bathing arrangements 
and plumbing work, constructive iron, 
and novelties in brass and nickel mount- 
ings. By thus introducing American ar- 
ticles, which are all superior to these 
manufactured in Europe, they will be- 
come known to the thousands of builders 
and architects, public officials, hotel- 
keepers, and wealthy householders who 
annually come to Carlsbad. In this way 
the large expense attending the introduc- 
tion of those articles through the usual 
channels of trade would be saved. 


shares 3 Cents, ° on Ha 


frec. Sunset Gold Company, 


id M gee sing 
mineral, pietures 
506 Mack, Denver 


r enor- 


mittee. 2. A copy of the stockholders’ committee 
report will be sent you if you will address John 
A, Sleicher, Holland House, New York. 

i ® ”’ Chicago: Preferred for three months. 
1. You cannot register the stock in your name until 
you have paid for it in full, but your broker will no 


sion. 

‘S.S.S.," Mass.: 1. The proxy you sent me was 
not wade and witnessed at the bottom, where it 
should have been. 2. Pacific Mail is profiting by the 
increased rates it is charging by agreement with its 
competitors, and also by the withdrawal of opposi- 
tion steamers which the Japanese government has 
enlisted for its services. The letter sent to the 


stockholders by the Ladue Mining Co., in explana- 
tion of the failure to pay dividends, is a rehash of 
the same kind of stuff that the stockholders have 
been receiving for the last four or five years. I ad- 
vise stockholders to attend the next annual meeting 
in a body, and to take control of the meeting and of 
the company, if they possibly can. By all means re- 
fuse to give your voting proxies to the present man- 
agement. 
Continued on page 117. 





Get Your Wealth Out of the Ground! 


The Narragansett Gold Mining and Milling Company Offers the 


Opportunity of a Life-time for Safe, Profitable Investment 


HE NARRAGANSETT property is 
located in San Miguel County, near 
Telluride, in the heart of the famous San 
Juan district, one of the most productive 
in Colorado and in the world. Five veins 
of free-milling, gold-bearing quartz ore 
have been exposed, and a considerable 
quantity of the product extracted. The 
characteristics of the ore are identical 
with those of its immediate neighbors, 
the Camp Bird, Tom Boy, Betsy, Smug- 
gler Union, and Little Nellie, and others 
whose recent magnificent yield of wealth 
has marked an epoch in mining history. 


EXTRAVAGANT PROMISES DON’T DIG 


GOLD. 


We submit the Narragansett proposi- 
tion to conservative investors who have 
some knowledge of the mining business 
or can obtain expert opinions in which 
they have absolute confidence. We sup- 
ply all of the essential information in 
complete detail, ready for verification, 


'and give references whose character 

cannot be impeached. 

Work Is To BE RESUMED WITHOUT 
DELAY. 


doubt give you the voting proxy if you ask for it. | 
2. Much depends on the outcome of the coming | 


meeting and the summer’s business, which looks 
very favorable. 3. Renewed talk that Gates will 
endeavor to combine T. C. and I1., Republic Steel, 


| Sloss-Sheffield, and some other iron concerns, and 


then seek an amalgamation with the Steel Trust or 
open afight, has added interest to these stocks. Gates 
is the greatest speculator on the Street, and no one 
can tell what he will do. He may be on the bull side 
this week and the bear side next. 4. Note weekly 
advices. 

‘C. H. S.,” Chicago: 1. The earnings of the 
merged railroads indicate that the dividends on 
Northern Securities stock can be readily paid, and 
insiders advised its purchase very earnestly during 
the recent decline. The litigation in which it is in- 
volved has never made it attractive to me, for I am 
decidedly averse to buying into a lawsuit. 
selling price of Erie common is as high as it is prob- 
ably because of an expectation that it may be favor- 
ably affected in case of an adverse decision in the 
merger matter. On its earnings it certainly looks 
high enauge. Erie second preferred has greater 
merit. A settlement of the Gould-Pennsylvania 
scl would no doubt be helpful to Pennsylva- 
nia stock, but the enormous capitalization of the com- 


Ea le Fountain Pen 
\mil Heberger, 840 Clinton Ave. N., 
1. 8. Will make all mistakes good. 


Gun-metal finish. 
Glass vial, 25. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


2. The | 


The open winter in Colorado makes it 
possible to ship the necessary men and 
supplies to the spot as quickly as pend- 
ing arrangements can be completed. 
The equipment of tools, cars for carrying 
ore, etc., are already there. The recent 
railroad development in this highly fa- 
vored section supplies the essential factor 
of accessibility, and it is believed that in 
the early summer the actual sale of the 
product will insure the payment of divi- 
dends. An appropriation has already 
been secured, which will make the imme- 
diate resumption of development work 
possible, and the directors of the com- 
pany have decided to place on sale a suf- 
ficient quantity of treasury stock to 


further continue operations until all ex- 
penses can be paid out of the income de- 
rived from the property. 


INVESTMENTS CORDIALLY _IN- 


VITED. 


The par value of one dollar and the 
present selling price, twenty cents, place 
the stock within the reach of those who 
would like to purchase in small blocks. 
If you have money lying in bank, draw- 
ing possibly three and a half per cent., 
or lying idle at home, drawing nothing, 
this is a golden opportunity for making 
it productive. Mining investments, in- 
telligently made, are safer than nearly 
any other class of business ventures—far 
more so than the “‘industrials,’’ whose 
lofty inflation and unsavory collapse have 
added thousands to the victims of ‘‘high- 
finance.’ 


SMALL 


Wuy IT WILL Pay To SUBSCRIBE Now. 


To make money in any enterprise it is 
necessary to get in before dividend-pay- 
ing begins; every dividend raises the 
price and decreases the profit. 

If conservative expectations are real- 
ized and the dividends commence in a few 
months, the stock will certainly go much 
above par. At the present price, 20 cents, 
it is obvious that enormous profit is in 
sight for those who have the judgment 
and courage to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

The officers and directors are men of 
high standing in their respective com- 
munities, and stockholders can assure 
themselves that the management of the 
company will be honest, efficient, and 
economical. 

Prospectus, bank references, and com- 
plete information concerning the property 
and those in present control of it will be 
sent by return mail to all applicants. 
Address 


MILLER & WILSON, Fiscal Agents 


223 FOURTH AVENUE 


(Parker Building) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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P ope Manufactaring 
Famous 
Chainless 
Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster 
brake, and cushion frame. 


All Standard Chain Models 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn, 

“ Columbia” 
“ Tribune” 
“ Cleveland ” ¢ 
“ Crawforc 


Western Department, 
Chicago, 


“ Crescent ” 
“ Monarch ” 
“ Rambler 

“Imperial ” 




















Catalogues 
free at our 


stores, or 
any one 

Cata- 
logue 
mailed ™ 
on 
rec eipt ; 
of a 
twoe 
cent 
stamp. } 


RAARRRARARK 
No Curl 


to Eastman’s 
NT Film. 


The one drawback to the use of film has always 
been its tendency to roll up. There's none of this 
with N. C, Film. There’s not even a modified curl. 
It lies flat in development and afterward the nega- 
tives may be as readily handled as so many pieces 
of thin cardboard. No other film is like it. It is 
patented. Develops in daylight if you have a 
Kodak Developing Machine. 

It has other advantages too—orthochromatism 
(i. e. a correct rendering of color values) speed 
—latitude. 

Your Kodak dealer has it. No advance over 
she prices you have always paid for Eastman film. 
$4,850.00 in Cash Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. Send for circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rocuester, N. ¥ 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Acne, or other skin 
troubles, can be promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
igent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists’ or by mail, from 


Ch hecctansts 


Dept. K, 60 Prince Street, New York. 


*pep s Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free. 














» Allay Bronchial Irritation and 
rs) MA effectively relieve Coughs and 
BRONCHIAL Throat Troubles. 


jasuiaions. Hh Sbrm tb 






LESLIE’S 


Stage Successes in An 
Unsuccessful Season. 


Continued from page 114. 


things about the much-loved Mary An- 
derson seems to have been that in private 
| life she was an ordinary, good, honest 
woman ; that she escaped the usual rep- 
utation of the actress. It argues badly 
for a profession when it becomes remark- 
| able that one of its women should be 
generally respected ; but that was the 
condition which existed on the stage 
twenty-five years ago—a condition which 
has gradually improved until now the dis- 
reputable woman is the exception, and 
the Eleanor Robsons are the blessed rule. 

Miss Robson is just a mere slip of a 
girl with a professional record which 
doesn’t go back beyond the memory of 
| the youngest of us. As arule, whena 
woman wins success on the stage it is 
safe to assume that she has done a good 
many years’ service in the ranks and has 
lost the ‘‘ first bloom of youth,’’ which is 
so easily supplied from the make-up box ; 
but not so Eleanor Robson. She is a 
mere slip of a girl, and has some adorable 
little school-girl mannerisms which I, for 
one, wish she had the art to retain until 
she is seventy. The first the general 
public heard of her was when she played 
Bonita, in the memorable production of 
Augustus Thomas’s ‘‘ Arizona.’’ In this 
part she might be said to have leaped 
into fame, for she contributed very large- 
ly to one of the greatest successes New 
York has had in a whole decade. She 
didn’t remain in this long, however, 
Liebler & Co. transferring her to a pro- 
duction of Browning’s ‘‘ In a Baleony,”’ 
with Mrs. Sarah Cowle Le Moyne. 

After this she spent a part of a sea- 
son in a doubtfully successful production 
of ‘‘ Unleavened Bread,’’ and then be- 
came leading woman for Mr. Kyrle Bel- 
lew in ‘ 
it was during her association with this 
star that she first essayed the rdéle of 
Juliet, with Mr. Bellew as Romeo. A 
long season at Wallack’s, on Broadway, 
as the fascinating Mlle. de la Vere made 
her as well known as the star she was 
supporting, so it became an easy matter 
for her managers to present her the next 
| season as a starin her own right ina 
| dramatization of Mary Johnston’s novel, 
“Audrey.’’ This was not a signal suc- 
cess nor yet a disastrous failure. 
ried her along gently through a season 





WEEKLY 


““H.,”” Nazareth, Penn.: Preferred for three 


months. Answer by mail. 
“E.,” St. Louis: Preferred for three months. | 
Not rated, and do not recommend. | 
‘J.C.,” Pittsburg: I would have nothing to do 


with either of the properties. The chances are all 


against you. 

*Jason,”’ U. T. K.: If the bonds are regularly 
issued by the city and not by a private corporation, 
they are safe. 

*M.,”” Tecumseh, Mich.: Like all such properties, 
it isin the hands of a management that thinks more 
of, wd than of the stockholders. 

” Jersey City, N.J.: Amer. Malting is re- 
es increased earnings. The preferred would 
be the safer to buy. The stock does not look dear. 

‘T.,”’ Tilton, N. H.: 1. Note weekly suggestions. 
2. Efforts for a peaceful settlement progressing. 
Future depends on management. 3. Too specula- 
tive. 

“‘B.,”’ Baltimore : I would rather have Amer. Ice 
common than Seaboard Air common for a long pull, 
provided the management of the ice company is 
continued on a business basis. 

” Marion, Ind.: Two preferences given. I 
would not sacrifice my Amalgamated at this junc- 
ture. Some day there must be a settlement of cop- 
per differences, and that will be your time to sell. 

’ Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. The additional price 
will be $1.50. 2. You do not risk much in holding 
Ice common at 8 and Int. Mercantile Marine at 5. 
Some day these low-priced industrials will have a 


| chance. 


“ey Clayton, N. M.: Preferred for one year. 
Railroad investment bonds reasonable at prevailing 
prices include Northern Pacific 4s, U. P. conver- 
tible 4s, U. P. first 4s, Rock Island gen. 4s, Central 
of, Ga. con. 5s, and Atchison gen. 4s. 

“a” Newark, N. J.: I am unable to answer 
your question regarding the George A. Treadwell 
Mining Co., but suggest that you write to Myra B. 
Martin, secretary, 27 William Street. 
has visited the property in Arizona, and has issued 
a very interesting report to the stockholders. 

*Subscriber,’’ Hamilton, O.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. A good profit is always a thing to take, 
but if business of the year is up to expectations, 
the shares will sell higher. 2. Proxy sent. 3. 
Manipulation and profit-taking. 4. Lagree with the 
conclusions of the company. 5. That might be the 
result, but I doubt if there will be much of a fight. 

G.,”” Lewistown, Penn.: I do not know anything 
in the market that will do better for you than 5 per 
cent. Many are purchasing the U. S. Steel bonds, 
but they have still to stand the test of a great busi- 
ness depression. From week to week I refer to 
bonds as well as to stocks which have merit. Ob- 
serve my suggestions. As money cheapens, the de- 
mand for investment securities naturally increases, 
as every one expected. 

Banker,”’ Boston: The best book of its character 


| that I know of has just been issued by the Moody 


A Gentleman of France ;’’ and | 


It car- | 


| and opened the way for better things this | 


year. ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann’’ is a suc- 
| cess, if a play full of ‘‘heart interest ’’ 
‘from beginning to end, interesting and 
_ perfectly sustained in every line, and 
| absolutely unlike anything ever seen be- 
fore may be called a success. In any 
other kind of season it would be a great 
success, but everything seems a partial 
failure this year, and to have done what 
Miss Robson has done is to have proved 
her right to a place in the front rank of 
American stars, whether those who have 
worked twice as long with half the re- 
sults like it or not. 

We hear too much of “‘ personalities 
nowadays and not enough of “‘art,’’ and 
while Miss Robson has as distinctive an 
individuality as the most distinctive, she 
| does not star it to the exclusion of every 
| other quality, as most players so blessed 
| have begun todo. She displays an in- 
| telligence that is rare, a face that is pe- 

culiarly beautiful, and withal a character 
that is as strong and sweet as a Puritan 
maid’s of a story-book. In any walk of 
life such women are a God’s blessing. 

e & 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 116 
“XxX. Y. Z.,”’ Brooklyn : 


Will see what can be done. 


“Ss. S. S.,’”? Mass.: Answer by mail. Proxy re- 
re, 
Scranton, Penn.: Preferred for three 
mont 
S.,”’ St. Louis: 1. Report sent. 2. I do not be- 
tere! in it. 


“F..”” Worcester, Mass.: Preference continued for 
three months. 
*R.,”’ Middletown, N. Y.: 
preferred list. 
Newark, N. J.: 


| ae. if patient. 


I do not find you on my 


Both should yield you a 





} in this connection. 





Publishing Co. ., 35 Nassau Street, New York. It is 
called ‘‘Moody’s Coupon and Dividend Register,’’ 
and contains an alphabetically arranged directory of 
the places of payment of coupons and dividends of 
all classes of securities, as well as addresses of 
transfer offices. This is regarded as a standard pub- 
lication by banks, trust companies, bankers, brokers, 
and investors. 

“E. S.,”” New Milford, Conn.: 1. I gave the point 
weeks ago, when there was a sure profit. I do not 
believe we can have a bull market of any extent at 
present. Specialties may advance because of par- 
ticular reasons or manipulation, but every advance 
will be followed by recessions and profit-taking. 2. 
While I do not believe that Steel common has 
greater value than Ice common, Realty common, 


This official | 


Republic Steel common, and stocks of that class, I | 
do not advise short sales, because there is always | 


danger in an oversold market. 
at .present. 

B.,”” New York: 1. I doubt if the levy could be 
made. 2. Rumors of an early decision in the 
Northern Securities case are circulating, but the 
court can take its own time. It has been under- 
stood that the Morgan-Harriman interests have 
prepared to meet an adverse decision, and to take 
back their respective properties embraced in the 
merger. It has long been said that the Erie was in 
some way to become the hub about which the va- 
rious properties would revolve. The dissolution of 
the voting trust in Erie seems to have significance 
As the decision in the Northern 
Securities case has generally been expected to be ad- 
verse, it is probable that the effect has been dis- 
counted. If it should prove to be favorable, or more 
favorable than was anticipated, this might give a 
pretext for advancing certain lines of stocks. 


NEw York, January 2Xth, 1904. JASPER. 


PALUTAN 
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Ilere is the one physician who has really 


| conquered Rheumatism in all of its vari- 


Piso’s Cure—40 years on the market, and sull the best | 


for Coughs and Colds. 


No Secret Safe. 


‘““SHE’sS running a correspondence 
£ I 
school ; teaches the secret of success.’’ 
** Just like a woman, to tell secrets.’’ 


sc. per bottle. 





As a dinner wine, (o0k’s Jinperial katra Dry Cham- 
pagne is unexcelled, It is pure, delicious, and whole- 
some. 


I'He musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result 
ef many years’ hard study and labor. 


ous forms. Years of study as a Specialist, 
devoted to this dread disease, have made 
sure his phenomenal success by curing the 
most stubborn cases. To help you realize 
that the above statement is true, we will for- 
ward on applic: ition, i trial box of Dr. White- 
hall’s Rheumatic Cure absolutely free, thus 
assuring you immediate relict, demonstrating 
the fact that your Rheumatism can be cured at 
home, easily, simply, pleasantly, and at trifling 
cost. Sold by all druggists. Price 50 cents a 
box. Address 


The Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIFIUNE CO., 
174 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


3. Not particularly, | 
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Pure and Unmixed. 


Delicate Aroma. 
Really Cheapest 
in Use. 





LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ /! 
ae | 


THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON \ 

ALL MINERAL WATERS ISA GUARANTEE 
7 OF RBSOLUTE PURITY =) \ 
i 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 


YOU SNORE? 


ta HING more embarrassing to oneself, or < annoy- 
ing to others. Send for my little device to stop it. 
Price $l. Dr. HENRY MITCHELL, Drawer 567, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pears’ 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 


Sold all over the world, 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 

















Management of 
Private Corporations 
—_ 
Brimtul of corporation ideas 
written to meet the wants of all 
who wish pointers on organiza 
tion of corporations and their 
proper management It is in 
valuable to those who hold stock 
in any corporation, or who con 
temp ate investing lt treats otf 
organization, stockholders’ and di 
rectors’ meetings, accounts, recoré ds, officers’.duties, ete. 


Price, $2.50, express prepaid. 
Corporation Hand 





Book ees 4 r 
— ee, : 
Shows the advantages of a cor- ay eo 
poration over an individual, or SORPORATION. 


firm. Indispensable to officers of 
corporations 
Send tor synopsis, mailed free. 
Price, $2.00. 


jo 


na P 


Send tor s: imple pages of Cox’s 








Business Books, including Cox’s ia “ 
Insurance Reco rd, ( ox’s Doubt- 
ful Account Ledger, Cox’s Freight Claim Record, Cox’s 


sills Payable and Bills Re eceivable, Cox’s Draft ‘Tickler, 
sent on approvi al to any one 

W. F. COX A CO., 
110 Clancy Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. L. 4, Lebanon, Obio- 


Unique and Beautiful. 


Out of the mass of advertising matter which 
reaches us, it is not often we can select any that 
might be called unique and beautiful. But, happily, 
we are just now in receipt of aspecimen of modern 
work which vies with the most chaste work in ivory 
and would grace the walls of a boudoir. It is a 
celluloid show-card of the finest finish, in colors of 
softest, richest tints. The curd represents a 
mounted hunter, costumed en regle of the sport, 
and his steed leaping the bars far in the lead. It is 
spirited, graceful, and life-like. More than all, its 
inscript line is a telling play on words, and reads 
** First Over the Bars.’’ This is apropos of Hunter 
Baltimore Rye. which the card advertises. It is 
needless to add that this celebrated whiskey, of 
world-wide fame, has fairly won its marvelous suc- 
cess by its uniform superior quality, age, and fault 
less flavor. Things that do not deceive ordisappoint 
are sure to win favor. 
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You owe vourself the | 


information contained in 
book 


you 


our courageous 
Facts”’ if 
use whiskey at home. 


«“ Inside 


Marion County Distillery Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


















Dr. Cobb’s Corn sucks are made 
of specially prepared and medically 
treated pure white silk, antiseptic and 
rubber covered. ‘They set up at once 
a gentile, pleasing perspiration and aid the 
wonderful and removing effects of the Arabian 
Salve. It’s not all in the sack nor all in the 
salve, but in the happy combination that removes 
the corn. Solt corns and ingrowing nails also yield 
to its magic. May be worn day or night on the toe ; 
no soiled hose or bed linen. Endorsed by all chirop 
odists. Send 2s5c. for one sack and one box of the 
salve. Agents desired 
ARABIAN-VANKEE CURES, 
1869 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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Goto CUB 


The Land of Efernal Spring 
Via MOBILE 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
from the West, Middle-W est and South 


To HAVANA 


Direct service to the 
NORTH COAST 
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From 
NEW YORK 


Specially Conducted 
services. 


Munson LInelé 


++ Opportunities for Americans in Cuba .. 


THE CUBA BULLETIN 


alive with pertinent Cuban topics, pub- 
lishes statistical tables showing how 
American Manufacturers and Export 
ers are especially favored under the 
new reciprocity treaty. Published 
monthly. A copy for the asking. 


CUBA BULLETIN 
19 William St., N. Y. City 
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Tours via both 
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Special Low Rates 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


West and Southwest. One way 
and round trip Homeseekers’ tickets on sale 


VIA 


to points in the 
Colonist, 


first and third Tuesd: ays of February, March, and 
April. Homeseekers’ tickets good 21 days returning. 

See local Agents, or write A. W. Ecciestone, 
D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York City. 


-_— — 


PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to five new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the sent in not later than March 13th, 
which most successfully represents the Easter 
season; a prize of $10 for the most striking 
Decoration Day illustration forwarded by May 9th 
a prize of $10 for the finest Fourth of July 
picture reaching us by June 12th; a prize of $10 
for the Thanksgiving Day pic- 


picture, 


next; 


most acceptable 


ture coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize | 


of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 


THE “ 


All amateur photographers are invited to compete 


CAMERA NUMBER” CONTEST. 

in a special prize contest arranged for the ‘Camera 
Number” of Lesiie’s WEEKLY, to be issued on 
April 28th. on April 8th. 
No restriction is placed on the themes of the photo- 
For the best picture on 
any subject whatever, intended for this contest and 
sent to this office by April 8th, a prize of $10 will be 
awarded ; for the next in merit a prize of $5 


The entries will close 


graphs to be submitted. 


; while 
$2 each will be paid for all other pictures accepted. 
The honor and the profit of winning in this competi- 
tion should stimulate our most skillful amateur art- 
ists to their best efforts. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 


ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference ia always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 


N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addreased to ** Lealie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 


zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
. - 


Shanghai Buying Soap. 


FRENCH consular report from Shang- | 
hai states that a large demand ex- 
ists there for cheap toilet soaps. French, 
German, and some Austrian firms have | 
| secured a good market for such goods “4 
| a close study of the Chinese taste. The 
soaps are wrapped up and labeled in 
| French, as, for instance, ‘‘Savons a la 
| Rose de Chine,’’ ‘‘ Reine des fleurs,’’ 
| ete. The only competitors of the French, 
German, and Austrian manufacturers 
worth mentioning are Colgate & Co. and 

| an English house. 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of 


a 
i eereee 
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Buy from Our Factory 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is pertectly sate, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Sig Stomach, Fat Hips, etc, 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. NoSickness. It reduces 
tors Ibs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 





trial Treatment. 
weight from s 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poaltry for 1904,printed in colors 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells ‘all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. Thisbook only 10 cents. 


B.H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
free catalogue of over 2x 


PLAYS plays. The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or hed W. 28th St., New York. 


1 OO VISITING 


Dialogues, Recitations and 
other Entertainments. Send for 


CARDS::: 


paid 
Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Blk pe A Also business and professional 
cards CG INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
E.J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €O., DEPT. ae. weueA, > WO. 


Cortes CGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





Joe 





Too Fat! 


SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
protits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 
goods. We are bona-tide manufacturers—not a 
commission house. Send for our free illus- 
trated catalogue, 





—_——< 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tour 
To CALIFORNIA AND NEW ORLEANS MARDI GRAS. 


A PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED tour to Southern Cali- 
fornia will leave New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburg, by spec ial train over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, on February 1lth. The route of 
the tour will be via New Orleans, stopping at that 
point three days to witness the Mardi Gras festivi- 
ties. The special train will be continued through to 
Los Angeles, from which point tourists will travel 
indepe ndently through California and on the return 
trip. 

The special train in which the party will travel 
from New York to Los Angeles will be composed 
of high-grade Pullman equipment, and will be in 
charge of a Pennsylvania Railroad Tourist Agent. 

The round-trip rate, $250, covers transportation 
and all expenses on the special train to Los Angeles, 
including a seat for the Mardi Gras Carnival. From 
Los Angeles tickets will cover transportation only, 
and will be good to return at any time within nine 
months, via any authorized transcontinental route, 
except via Portland, for which an additional charge 
of $15.00 is made. 

For complete details and further information, ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, No. 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Sold for Cash Only. 





Mrs. Chic —‘* Anybody can buy a 
foreign title now.’ 
Mr. Chic—** Yes ; but not on credit. - 





& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy j 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1, 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 8t., NW. 





THE 


PYPRUDENTIAL , 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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papers used in the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Sense and Sentiment 
About Panama. 


Continued from page 108. 


gave them nothing in return but a sani- 
tary management that made their two 
chief cities ‘* pest-holes ’’ of disease, a 
form of government that discouraged all 
attempts at agriculture, that built no 
roads, developed no industries, establish- 
ed no schools, did nothing, in brief, that 
a civilized government ought to do for 
a dependency from which it derived a 
large revenue, and whose material pros- 
perity was largely in its hands to make 
or to mar. 

Such being the conditions, what be- 
comes of the plea that Colombia was 
cruelly wronged by not being permitted, 
to inaugurate for the twentieth time 
another war upon the state she has so 
grossly misgoverned and was now threat- 
ening to deprive, by a piece of ineffa- 
ble stupidity and shortsightedness, of a 
public work that would be a source of 
lasting and measureless benefit to its 
people? Surely if ever a state had a 
righteous cause for revolt and a declara- 
tion of independence such a cause existed 
in the case of Panama. And if the 
revolution in itself was justifiable, as it 
clearly was by every consideration of 
right and justice, the recognition of the 
new state by our government rests upon 
equally sound and sufficient reasons. 
The complaint that this recognition was 
granted the republic of Panama _ too 
quickly, instead of being delayed for 
weeks or months, according to the usual 
mode in such cases, is a mere quibble, 
and has nothing to do with the principle 
involved. If recognition of Panama’s 
sovereignty was right at any time it was 
as proper to take that action in three 
days as in three months. To the charge 
that such haste was undignified, unprec- 
edented, and without warrant in inter- 
national law and usage, it is sufficient to 
answer that the exigencies of the situa- 
tion demanded prompt and conclusive 
action. 

Critics of the policy of the administra- 
tion have attempted to cast ridicule upon 
the statements made by Assistant Secre- 
tary Loomis, at the Quill Club dinner in 
New York, as to the complications with 
France and other European Powers that 
would in all probability have arisen had 
not our government acted promptly and 
effectively and prevented Colombia from 
carrying out her designs upon the seced- 
ing state; but every one who has suffi- 
cient intellect to grasp the situation at 
Panama as it existed immediately after 
the declaration of independence will not 
charge Secretary Loomis with being an 
alarmist in likening the situation to that 
existing in the Balkan states, where a 
spark may at any time be furnished that 
shall set “‘half the world in flames.’’ It 
was a situation without precedent on this 
continent, requiring and receiving, as it 
did, unprecedented action. 

It is easy for the chronic fault-finders 
to talk about the duty of proceeding 
slowly and deliberately in all such cases, 
but a moment’s reflection on the actual 
circumstances existing at Panama will 
show that slowness and deliberation in 
this case would have been fatal to every 
object to be attained by a prompt, just, 
and peaceable settlement of the difficulty. 
The act of recognition was virtually an 
act of intervention on the part of the 
United States for the express purpose 
of making an end, at once and for all 
time, of a condition that had become 
intolerable to the civilized world. Colom- 
bia conducted herself toward the treaty 
proposed and toward the people of Pana- 
ma like a bully and a blackguard, for 
whom no atom of respect could be enter- 
tained, and it ill becomes those who be- 
lieve in courtesy and fair dealing between 
nations to rush to her defense now that 
she has been compelled to reap the har- 
vest of her own silly and vicious course 
of conduct. 
States acted in the matter as it would 


not dare to have acted with any strong | 


nation may be answered by saying that 
any nation with sufficient intelligence 
ind civilization to be strong would not 
have acted as Colombia did in this case. 

For his conduct in this Panama affair 
President Roosevelt is being denounced 
as false to his own oft-repeated counsels 


on the subject of honesty and fair dealing, | 


and some former admirers of Secretary 
Hay are declaring that the latter has 
ruined his once brilliant reputation as a 
straightforward and highminded diplomat 
of whom ‘the whole nation was justly 


The charge that the United | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


| proud.’’ When the Panama affair is 
viewed in the calm light of history the 


verdict of the nation will be that no act | 


of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
reflected more credit on their wisdom 


and statesmanship than the prompt rec- | 


ognition of the Panama republic. Time 
will furnish a full and ample justification 
for that act—and not a distant time. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE IMPRESSION is quite prevalent 
that life insurance in the standard 
companies is designed more particularly 
for men who have reached the age of 
maturity ; but this is an erroneous idea. 
I know of at least one of the leading 
companies of this class that makes a 
strong push all the time to secure sub- 
scribers for its endowment policies among 


young men from the age of fifteen up. | 


It argues wisely and justly that policies 
taken out during these early years act as 


one of the strongest possible safeguards | 


for young men, as incentives to economy, 
thrift, steady habits, and application to 
business. It is easy to see why this 
should be so, and I do not think too 
much emphasis can be placed upon life 
insurance as a factor in character build- 
ing. Many parents make the grave mis- 
take of permitting their children to grow 
up to manhood and to womanhood with- 
out forming the saving habit, with no 
| proper idea of the value of money, and 
with no adequate conception of the finan- 
cial and business responsibilities certain 
to come upon them in later years. A 
life-insurance policy helps as no other 
single thing can do to teach young 
people these most essential things. It 
furnishes a definite object for the saving 
habit; it develops a sense of responsi- 
bility and the qualities of true manhood ; 
it helps to invest life with a certain dig- 
nity and seriousness ; it acts as a bal- 
ance-wheel for the exuberant energies 
and activities of youth which too often 
without this safeguard lead young men 
into excesses fatal to health and morals. 
For these reasons, and for many others 
which might be named, it seems to me 
that parents will be acting the part of 
wisdom and prudence in seeing that their 





sons and daughters take out a reasonable | 
amount of life insurance at the earliest | 


age possible. 
life with, and an influence that counts 
always on the right side. 

“L.,”” Tacoma, Wash.: 
company. 

“S.,”’ Red Wing, Minn.: It is a small company, 
and I would hardly class it with the best. 

““W.,”’ Bellefontaine, O.: I would much prefer a 
company of greater strength, and doing more busi- 
ness. 

““J.,”” Kingston, N. Y.: There is little difference 
between the companies you name, and all stand 
well. 

“B.,”’ Homestead, Penn.: It all depends upon the 
statutes of your State. Write to the State insur- 
cance commissioner at Harrisburg, Penn. 

“P.,”” Wallingford, Conn.: 1. The Metropolitan 
would have the preference. 2. No; the statement 
is disputed. The New York Life and the Equitable 
are both better. 

““W.,”’ Chicago: Complications in the case you 
present justify consultation with a legal adviser at 
once. The impossibility of locating the party, or of 
knowing whether he be dead or alive, is a serious 
matter. You certainly cannot continue to pay the 
premiums indefinitely. You might write the com- 
pany and ask what value they will place on the 
policy, and see if a satisfactory settlement cannot be 
had. This might end the difficulty at once. 

“W.,” Granville, N. Y.: It is very easy for a fra- 
ternal order to offer you cheap life insurance at the 
age of twenty-one, but the trouble is that you do not 
know how expensive it will be before you get 
through. The uniform history of all assessment or- 
ders has been that, with the increase in the ages of 
members and consequent increase in the death rate, 
there has been a compulsory increase of the assess- 
ments. I would have nothing to do with any assess- 
ment plan. Take a policy in an old-line company, 
in which you will know precisely what you must 
pay now and hereafter for all time and precisely 
what you will get in case of discontinuance of the 
policy, or what your heirs will get in case of your 
death. There ought to be no uncertainty about a 
life-insurance proposition, and there is nothing but 
uncertainty in assessment insurance. 


Bh Mor, 


A Leader in All. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a political leader 
as well as a leader in art and literature, 
and is constantly growing in circulation 
and influence.—Danville (N. Y.) Adver- 
tiser. 


I would prefer a stronger 












vi PISO’S.CURE FOR 


oO CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. 
AN 


CONSUMPTION 












It is a good thing to start | 








The four 
Season Plaques 
(containing no 
advertising) and the 
Calendar Plaque make 
2 beautiful and artistic 
—e - - . decorations. 


This half-tone 
reproduction of 
“Autumn Riches” 

only partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the lithographed plaques, 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


At great expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n has secured from the brush of the celebrated 
color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent 
oil paintings, representing the artist's conception 
of the four seasons. These are reproduced with 
splendid fidelity as to detail and coloring, in the 
form of four plaques, “Spring Breezes,’’ “‘Sum- 
mer Flowers,’’ “Autumn Riches,’’ ‘Winter 
Winds,’’ and an additional plaque containing the 
twelve monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed in the 
highest style of art, fourteen printings on finest 
ivory china-finished cardboard, with relief emboss- 
ing, giving the effect of hammered metal rims, 

The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 
Dept., Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Malt Nuhine 


A food in liquid form easily 
assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to vursin 
mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health an 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


OES AL CRT SF OP 


Theat tion 
ade! 


HENRY B HYDE 


ONLY A 
FEW FLAKES 


at a time — but what an 
accumulation all together. 


Only a few dollars at a time 
invested in an Endowment 
Policy in the Equitable — but 
what an accumulation for 
your maturer years. 


And while the money is ac- 
cumulating for you your 
family is protected. 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 





F. r full information fill out this coupon, or write « ‘\i 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ® 
of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 23 yd “ 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment ~ 
of 4 for $............if issued at..... ....years of age By 
Bd Name cove . 
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A WARM 


BOY, 


ONE evening a youth named Tom Lee 


Put his watch on the 


tove, goodness me! 


‘Why do you do that?” 
Asked the big pussy cat. 
‘*’Cause I like a hot time,” said he. 





THE FAST TRAINS 
California 


are over 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Two Through Trains Daily 
Accommodations provided 
for all classes of passengers 


Tourist Cars a Specialty 


No detours. No change of 
Cars. “THE OVERLAND ROUTE” 
all the way. 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 











Twentieth Year—1884-1904 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


and Empire Theatre School 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT - - President 
A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 
private corporation by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York) in connection with Mr. Charles 
Frohman'’s New York Theatres and Companies. Ap- 
ply to 

E. P. STEPHENSON - General Manager 

Carnegie Hall, New York 





y- Wit BARKER CO. TROV.NY. 
{7-3 y S& 
Ge UNTO LIAR EFS 


\S ARE THE BEST 
y BUY THEM. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page 00k, “The Orivin of Stammering,” with full 
pet regarding treatment, sent Free to any Stammerer. 
RWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, g4 Adelaide St., Detroit, Miche 







ST. CATHARINES WELL. 


In St. Catharines, the Garden City of Canada, eleven 
miles from Niagara Falls, on the main line of the Grand 
lrunk Railway, is situated the historic ‘St. Catharines 
Well,” about which is woven many a romantic Indian 
legend, and whose curative properties are known far 
and wide throughout North America. The water of 
this famous Saline Well is considerably denser than sea 
water, but clear, sparkling and odorless, and is remark. 
thle for its penetrative qualitie 





These waters are a great specific for such diseases as 
rheumatism, gout, scrofula, neuralgia, liver troubles, 
skin diseases, and cases of nervous pro tration, orasa 


tonic pure and simple The treatment ts conducted on 


WILSON 
~ WHISKE 


The 
stuff 
| brings “the cold gray 
| 





is unflavored. 


sweetened 


dawn of the morning 
after.’’ 


THAT’S ALL! 





LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 








the broadest possibie lines, the idea being to assist nature | 


as much as possible. ‘rhe use of the waters is the chief 
remedial agent, accompanied by static electricity, mase- 
sage, exercise and rest. All treatment is in charge of 
house Physician. The baths are in a separate buil ling, | 
connected with main building by a vla vered corridor, | 
Full information, descriptive matter 1 all particulars 


may be had on application toG. ‘Tl. BELL, G P. & TT. A., 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Monrreat, Canada 





SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. 





Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 











TOMORROW 


is not the time. Send Te f 
this beautiful bronze patter eee pen 
for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ws Baking 
Powder, 45c. a 1b., or an assorted order Teas and B. P 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 38¢. a Ib, ik: 

COUPONS, which can be exchanged for many 
Magnificent Premiums, given with every 25c. 
worth of Tea, Cotfee, Baking Powder Spices and 
Extracts. ; 

Dend today for our Premium List, prices and directions. 


The Great American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y, 











Cured to stay Cured. Health R e 
ASTH MA Book 234 FREF. P. Harold Hayes, ene 


| professional or business men who gave up their own occupations only because ours 
kor full particulars address 


WooD, HARMON & Co. 


} 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 





You May MA 


a Year 


THIS AGENT DI 
Read his letter 


As the largest real estate firm in the world, 
we are undertaking the most important step in 
our history, in the systematic development of 
igencies and managerial centers throughout the 
towns and cities of the United States for the sale 
of our New York properties and securities, and 
we want every man and woman who reads this 
magazine to consider whether this expansion in 
our policy does not contain an opportunity in- 
finitely broader financially than that afforded in 
your own Community. 

Last year we sold more than four million 
dollars’ worth of New York city lots throughout 
the United States, and our business is but in its 
infancy. We propose to make our name and 
reputation a houschold word throughout the 
country, and our business of the magnitude of the 
great life-insurance companies. If you are a man 
of character and cnergy we have a plan by which 
you may easily share with us in the building up of 
a splendid business in your community. We wish 
only first-class men. Men who are successful in 
theirown present work. Men who can give the best 
of references. We believe the man who is a success 
in a small community only needs the opportunity of 
a broader field to make his success relatively greater 
there, and we can bring the opportunity of the great 
city to your own door, , 

Last year three of ow averaged 
$11,000 apiece by their own unaided cflorts, two 
of them in small communities. Many of our sales- 
men make from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, while much 


















salesmen 






of their time is taken up with other business. 

When you are familiar with the remarkable 
offers we make and the wonderful property we sell, 
&# the casiest but one of the most Interesting of occupations. 
its possibilities for profit; Mr. Inge is likely to make $3¢ 





year. 
only 
inve stiy ite our plan. 


a portion of your time, we do not believe you wil 


Some of the very best salesmen in « 


became so much more attractive and lucrative. 


Agency Department, A./, 6. 














GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER, 


"OINTED pens are ahe 


FOR EASY W 


AND ALL 








Jacksonville, 


Fla., and Intermediate 


EAS 
and JACKSONV 
connection for all points 


BosTON, PHILADELPHIA and 
CHARLESTON, 5S. C., 
direct 


THEO. G. EGER, G. 


$16,000 


ICHTIER “Taw 


SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION 


OR SPURT 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, bai 
ad of all others 


Assorted sample box for 2% cts 


H. BAINBRIDGE & GO., 99 William SI., NeW York, 


STATIONERS. 


ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, 
Boston an Charleston, S.C. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville and Sanford, 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEW YorRK, 


South 


FASTEST MODERN STEAMSHIPS @ FINEST SERVICE 
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Z. M. P. INGE, Our Mobile Agent 
























MOBILE, ALA., Sept. 1st, 1908. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that fourteen 
months ago | accepted a position as 
Mobile Avent for Wood, Harmon and 
Company's New York properties in 
connection with an active law prac 
tive. I did so only after an investiga 
tion extending over six months, con- 
vineing myself of the absolute respon- 
sibility of the firm and the remarkable 
character of their properties, My 
commissions in the past year have 
amounted to $16561,and this amount 
of money has been made withoutin the 
least neglecting a general law practice 
and other institutional work with 
which | am connected, 

W hile it is possible that all persons 
who attempt to sell lots for Wood, 
Harmon and Company might not suc- 
ceed, yet cannot conceive how any 
man who will thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the facts and put earnest 
and intelligent effort into his work 
can fail to do handsomely for himself, 
nor can | see why there are not hun 
dreds who are sufficiently well-equip- 
ped to doat least as well asl. My faith 
in Wood, Harmon and Company and 
their properties may have been an im 
portant factor in my success, but it is 
certain the sale of New York real 
estate has been the easiest kind of 
work for me. Yours very truly, 

Z. M. P. INGE. 


Another Agent made $9,747, another 
$8,649 Last Year. 


Many are earning from $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. 





sy 








the work will become not only one 
The opportunity is unlimited in 
},000 instead of $16,000 in the next 


Whether you be clergyman, doctor, lawyer or merchant, whether you can give all or 


| be fair to yourself if you do not 
uur employ to-day were 















“THE SWOR 





NEVER SCRATCH 


RITING. 


Florida 


Landings 


PoIN'’s, and 
FLA., making 
and Southwest 


TERN 
PILLE, 


M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 19 State Street, NEw YORK 





CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITE)—The New York Central. 

















